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bag med ROOMS (the Large Room), King Street, St. 

James’s. Mr, SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that he will give 
Two Pianoforte Recitals (Fifth Season), on Wednesday Afternoons, Nov. 8, 
and Dec. 6, 1876, Commencing at Three o'clock. Vocalists : :—Miss ADELA 
VERNON and ‘Miss SOPHIE FERRARI, Mr. MAYBRICK and Signor 
FEDERICI. Pianoforte:—Mr. SYDNEY SMITH (Assisted by Pupils). Ac- 
companist:—Herr MEYER LUTZ. The Pianofortes by Messrs. ERARD. 
Sofa Stalls (Numbered) 7s.; Family Ticket to Admit Four to Sofa Stalls, 21s. 
Stalls Uy ey 5s.; Family Ticket to Admit Four to Stalls, 15s. Un- 
ey Seats, 2s. 6d. To be obtained of Moesers. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, 

New Bond Street, and of Mr. SYDNEY SMITH, 45, Blandford Square, NW, 
Carriages may be ordered for Five o'clock. The Rooms will be lighted as 
for an Evening Concert. 





NEW SONGS and BALLADS, just issued by Messrs. 
3 ROBERT COCKS & CO., Music Publishers to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen and H.R. A. the Prince of Wales. 


My —_ far away. Miss M. Lind- | Ocean Voices, Ciro.Pinsuti. 3s. 
say. Summer Friends. Ciro Pinsuti. 3s, 

Liles Tetlight. J. Taunenbaum. 8s. | Never Again Alfred Scott Gatty. 3s, 
At Evening Time. Abt. 3s, | The Life of the Zephyr. Fabio Cam- 
Don't forget me. Pinsuti. 8s. pana. 3a. 
The Child's Wish. Abt. 3s. The Message to Heaven. Berthold 
The Song of the Wind. John Hullah. Tours. 8s. 

Why should I fear. Anne Fricker. 3s. 

*Midst the Lilacs. Odoardo Barri. 3s. 


When I remember. Alfred Scott 
Gatti. 38s. 


3s. 
He will remember thee (Sacred). J. 
L. Gilbert. 8s. 


Then comes rest, Odoardo Barri. 4s. | 
All Post free at half-price in Stamps.. 





LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS ORIMES. 


Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice,” 
&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
ough the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
o their neighbours, Sixpence. 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvice.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
ournalism ; at the'end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
nd I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
very effort to circulate this work.—Caarxias Luyy. 


. 





HISTORICAL SONG 
OF ALL 
THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


RY CAROLINE BALLS. Music by R. ANDREWS, Music 


ane 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester, Sent post free for 





NEW SONGS BY LADY LAMB. 
YR BEN THOU WHE... 
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z: a Post Free for Twenty-Four pratt chal 
Cock, 68, New Bond Street, London, W. 





Barly in November. Post Free 1s. 1d. 


|) BSEBVATIONS on the PHYSICAL EDUCATION of the. 
uSECAns ¥ VOICE. By ARTHUR BARRACLOUGH,—Zendm}/ 





CHORAL WORKS FOR GLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES, 
CANTATAS. 


On 


YULE-TYDE. 
J. MORGAN BENTLEY. 
In Paper Covers, 43. In Cloth, 5s. 


“THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, Te. net. 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In _ Paper Covers, 5s 5s. 











. net. 


JOHN GILPIN, 
THOMAS ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


*PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, | 6s. __In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


“FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH LL. ROECKEL. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. In Cloth, 7. 


*THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each $s. 
Orehestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired. 


CATALOGUES OF HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 
acred and Secular Series, 188 Numbers, may be had. 
ALSO OF 


THE CHORISTER’'S ALBUM, 
Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 
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LIST OF WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


AND 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


RPHEUS (ORFEO E EURYDICE). CH. GLUCK. Scenes 
from the Second Act of this celebrated Opera, containing Solos for 
Edited by PAUL 





Soprano and Contralto, with Choruses for Mixed Voices, 

DAVID. Octavo, Paper Covers, 2s. nett, 

rMHE PRAISE OF JEHOVAH. Jubilee Cantata. The 
Music by C. M. VON WEBER. Vocal Score, 8vo., paper cover, 

2s. nett ; cloth boards, 3s. Gd. nett. 

HRISTMAS ORATORIO. Parts I. and II. By JOHN 

SEBASTIAN BACH. The English Words Translated and Adapted by 
HELEN F. H. JOHNSTON (Translator of the ‘‘Grosse Pasisons-Musik’’), for 
the Bach Society, under the direction of Sir WILLIAM STERNDALE BEN- 
NETY?. Edited and Revised by ARTHUR U’LEARY. Price, in paper covers, 
2s. nett ; cloth boards, 4s. nett. 

HE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By W. STERNDALE 

BENNETT. Vocal Score, folio Edition, 12s. nett; 8vo., paper covers, 
4s, nett ; cloth boards, 6s, nett. 

S heery MAY QUEEN, By W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 

A new Handbook (8vo.) Edition has lately been published of this popular 
Cantita—in paper covers, 48. nett; cloth boards, 6s, nett. Folio Edition, 15s. 
Full Score, £2 2s. 

NDINE. ALyrical Legend. By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, 

Words by JOHN OXENFORD. Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, 82, 
uett. 

AAMAN. An Oratorio. By Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 

Words by W. BARTHOLOMEW. Fnill Score, Three Guineas. Vocal 
Score, folio, 21s. nett ; 8vo., paper cover, 4s. nett ; cloth boards, 6s, nett. 

HE FAIRY RING. A Cantata. By WILLIAM H. 

CUMMINGS. Words by Miss R. 5. HOBBS, Vocal Score in paper 
covers, 5s. nett. 

IDEON. An Oratorio. By W. G.CUSINS. Vocal Score, 
in paper covers, 48, nett; in cloth boards, 6s. nett. 

HE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. 

THOMAS. Vocal Score, folio size, 17s, nett. 

ONAH. A Bacred Cantata. By CARISSIMI, a.p. 1580- 
| 1670. Adapted from the original Latin Text, by HENRY LESLIE. In 
paper covers, 3s. nett. 

UTH. A Sacred Pastoral. By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
R Vocal Score, folio, 21s. 
rf HE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. The Words 

T and Music by W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Vocal Score, reduced price, 
nett 8s. 

ROSSE, PASSIONS-MUSIK. (According to St. Matthew.) 
G By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. ‘The English Translation and Adaptation 


by Miss H. F, H. JOHNSTON. Edited and Revised by WILLIAM 
STERNDALE BENNETT. Vocal Score folio, One Guinea nett. 


DE. Written expressly for the opening of the International 

Exhibition 1862, by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. The 

Music composed by W. STERNDALE BENNETT. This Work is well 

adapted for Performance at the opening of Public Institutes, &c. Vocal 
Scure, folio, 6s. AN OCTAVO EDITION, PAPER COVER, 1s, NETT. 


ERENATA. By W.G.CUSINS. Words by JOHN OXEN- 
S FORD. Composed in honour of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Vocal Score, 10s, 6d. 


| Fg A Cantata. By JOHN THOMAS. Vocal 


By JOHN 


Score 31s. 6d. 


ITTLE CHRISTMAS. A Village Legend, with music for 
4 Ladies’ Voices. Com by M. FERDINAND POISE. Translated 
and Adapted by W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Price 2s. nett. 


ART-SONGS, &c. Separate Catalogues containing a very 
Jarge number of Four-Part Songs, by Modern Composers, to be had on 
application. 


HAMBER AND OTHER TRIOS. (For Female Voices). 
J Quartetts, &c. Separate Catalogues containing a large colleetion to be 
had on application. 


LAMBORN COCK, 


NEW BOND STREET, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET) LONDOV. 
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J.B. CRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES. 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of ths 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete “‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramer's Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musical 
fustruments, and have nothing in common with ti articles of furniture,” 
whose sole recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamzn & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purprr, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CramER, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manv- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from € to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET and 
48 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SI'REET, CITY 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSIGAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 

«“ Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn,”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tines. 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward bis views with great distinctness."—The .\/onthly 
Musical Record, 

‘© We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”— Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice diviue.”"—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

«Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability."—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasonin. at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,’”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 

“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Express, 

“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 


‘We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himselt 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“ This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece,”—Malvern News, 


‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald, 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr, Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum, * 


Batuierg, Trxpact & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





[Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 16s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committec, 


IVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press, 


“ We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
ed in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 

nay fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
zabethan era that has any pretensions to of detail......Mr. 
f all pralee for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 

speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 

rk by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great wledge of 

aphy, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 

is so trifling, that it is within h reach of all who are interested in 





ondon: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THORGUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof, Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Iixercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books, 6s. each 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s, 


Orders or the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamzs 


GREENHILL. 
Price 8s. each. 
No.1. ‘ My Native Vale.” Words by 8. Rogers. 


», 2. ‘The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 


8 dd 
‘“‘T said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucuer 
CHAMPION . ‘ ° . ‘ ° . 4 0 


“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marniorr. Illustrated Title . ‘ » &e 
‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marrio1t. Illustrated Title . ‘ » & 6 
‘* The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India . ° ‘ . 8 0 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin) . 

‘‘ Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . ° 
“ Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 
‘ The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . , ‘ 







mnwmewenwypp wb 
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**Come, Birdie, come” . ‘ - ‘ 









“Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosePH CLAFTON ; ° , , » &§ DO 








“QO Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gusrave 
Ro.anDE . e . . js =— 
















J. SCRUTTON, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


FRENCH POLISH REVIVER. 


INVENTED BY GEORGE WATTS. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Furniture, and Leather of 
every Description. 


pas Polish has for many years, been in use in 

THE LARGEST PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSES IN 

THE KINGDOM, and given the greatest satisfaction. It excels 

other Revivers, and differs from Furniture Creams, &c., as while 

they concentrate accumulating dust, &c., this Polish Removes 

4 i. producing, at the same time, A MOST BRILLIANT 
ISH. 





** We have recently seen tested a bottle of this ‘ Reviver,’ and have been much 
—— to find with how small an expenditure, both of labour and the liquid, a 
really brilliaut polish could be obtained. The Reviver is in constant use in 
more than one of the lzrge London pianoforte firms.” —Times, July 23rd, 1870. 
“ This ‘Reviver’ is a desideratum in every household where the appearance 
of the furniture is considered. ‘Easy of application, and all that can be 
desired in its results.’”—Herald, July 80th, 1870. 

“This ‘ Reviver,’ after one trial, will need no further recommendation ; it 
will be looked upon as a sine qua non by every householder.”—Daily News, 
August 2nd, 1870. 

“ Easy of application, lasting in its results, economical in its cost, and non- 
injurious to the article on which it is used.’”—Guardian, August 3rd, 1870. 

“ Cramer’s ‘French Polish Reviver” differs materially from other articles 
having the same objects. It does not simply freshen the old polish, but forms 
on the original surface a new deposit; the same manipulation removing the 
dirt and defects, and—by a mere reversal of the friction material—producing a 
brilliant and lasting polish in a few seconds. It will prove a real boon to 
housekeepers as a rcady amd inexpensive means of cleaning and embellishing 
articles ot furniture.”—Orchestra, June 9th, 1871. 


Manvuracturers—J. B. Cramer & Co., 64, West Street, and 88, 
Western Road, Brighton.—WHo esate anp Retait, Lonpon 
Acrents—Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.; Messrs. Metzler & Co. ; 
Messrs. H. Brooks and Co. ; and J. Scrutton. 





Price ls., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 
*,* Every Bottle guaranteed ; if not approved, the full amount will be refunded. 


- -WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets, Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 














MEMORIES OF HOME. 


A Series of NATIONAL MELODIES. Arranged and Fingered 
for the Pianoforte, by EE. DONAJOWSKI. Twenty-four Numbers. 
Solos 2s. each. Duets 2s, 6d, 











THE MUSIC LESSON. 


A Collection of NATIONAL and OPERATIC MELODIES. 
Arranged and Fingered for the Pianoforte, by R. ANDREWS. 
Fifty Numbers. 1s. each Number. 








LONDON; 








12, 


LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





WILLEY & CO.. 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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A NEW DRAMATIC CRITIC. 


Some time ago we took occasion to remark on the 
prevailing style of dramatic criticism, which from some 
cause or other had come to look only on the better side 
of things, and to view them through a roseate medium, 
while shortcomings of any kind were ignored altogether. 
Successful playwrights—in esse or in posse—might be 
expected to be lenient to each other's works, and the 
veteran critic might well be supposed to have had 
enough of fault-finding, and instead of striving to cen- 
sure with a gall-dipped pen, rather to seek ease and 
satisfaction in the patronage and approval of the rising 
dramatists of the present day. Years ago such a one 
did his best to improve stage literature and stage 
manners: in his advanced age he would be soothed 
and gratified by the good he had effected. Whatever 
the cause, those who catered forthe stage were in 
most instances kindly treated by the organs of public 
opinion. 

Recently, however, there has been a stirring up of 
the waters of strife, and some new works have been 
severely handled, although the ‘slashing’ style in 
vogue in the time of ‘‘ old playgoers”’ has hardly been 
approached. The whole press seems more or less to 
have been aroused; but in the matter of dramatic 
criticism the ‘leading journal” has abandoned 
altogether the ‘suaviter” and gone in “ fortiter” for 
something like general detraction. One manager—Mr. 
Chatterton—has taken up the cudgels, and defends him- 
self lustily, quoting the Times against the Times: 
approved ability and long experience against certain 
youth and possible deficiencies, with a suggestion of 
unwarranted prejudice against his own conscientious 
and energetic management by the flippant young man 
who now wields the tremendous power of the Times. 
Mr. Chatterton evidently does not give his critic credit 
for much conscientiousness; and if he can convince the 
Times’ authorities that he has been unfairly treated, an 
anende will be made, though the apology may resemble 
that offered to the offended boatswain by Captain 
Marryatt’s midshipman. But Mr. Chatterton has 
large interests at stake, and his acte d’accusation 
deserves attention. After a few observations, admit. 
ting the advantages of fair criticism, and the kindness 
with which he has generally been treated, he proceeds :— 

“It is useless to blind myself to the fact that the present critic 
of the Times has seemingly conceived as violent a dislike to my 
system of management, that he is unable to believe that there can 
be any good in what is produced at a theatre under my control, 
and he is consequently guilty of constant injustice, not only to me, 
but to all the authors, actors, and artists with whom I have the 
honour to be associated. Against this abuse of the wide-reaching 
power of the Times to the gratification of a prejudice—whether 
well or ill-founded I will not stop to inquire—I do most emphati- 
cally protest, and that I do not protest without sufficient cause, 
an unvarnished statement of facts will, I believe, convince the 


public at large, the press generally, and, perhaps, even the 7'imes 
itself.” 


Mr. Chatterton then relates how he produced ‘ Richard 





IIT.” nine years ago with Mr. B. Sullivan in the title- 


part, and quotes the then Times critic on Shakespeare's 
and Cibber’s play as— 





‘Expressing an abstract love for the former, from a ‘purely lite- 
rary point of view;’ but coming to the conclusion, that ‘as a stago 
play,’ no manager would be justified in departing from the precedent 
of ahundred and seventy-five years—precedents followed by Garrick, 
Cooke, and Edmund Kean. ‘The acting and general production of 
the play were described in tarms of almoat unqualified eulogy. Of 
Mr. Barry Sullivan he significantly remarked that after this per- 
formance, ‘he will soon be acknowledged as the leading legitimate 
actor of the British capital.’ He further threw out the suggestion, 
that the play ‘might be profitably revived on a still more complete 
scale, with accurate representations of the Tower of London, and 
others of the archeological accessories that are so highly appre- 
ciated by modern spectators.’ So far the critic of thirty years’ 
experience. His concluding advice I had never forgotten, and on 
the first occasion circumstances permitted, I determined on a 
grand revival of ‘ Richard iII.,’ which should be worthy alike of 
the poet and of the theatre.” 


Mr. Chatterton then narrates the steps he took to 
ensure a worthy representation of the great drama, and 
its success with the public :— 


‘For the part of Glo’ster I re-engaged Mr. Barry Sullivan, who 
had previously been so successful in the chazacter, and who is, in 
my belief, the most popular living tragedian throughout all English- 
speaking lands. Nor did I leave him to stand alone, for 1 selected 
his supporters solely for their efficiency, and I venture to assert 
that the play could not be more strongly cast at the present day. 
To the most popular scenic artist since the days of Clarkson 
Stanfield, I entrusted the arrangement and painting of the scenery ; 
and how Mr. William Beverly has accomplished his task is chronicled 
in the applause that nightly greets the revelation of his various 
scenes. Neither time, trouble, nor expense were spared in con- 
sulting the best authorities in public and private museums, collec- 
tions, and libraries, to ensure the most absolute accuracy of dresses, 
arms, armour, banners, and all archeological accessories, while 
all the resources of the stage were called into requisition to repro- 
duce with fidelity the England of the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. The loud applause of enthusiastic audiences, and the 
favourable criticisms of nearly every newspaper in the kingdom 
show that my efforts have not been unsuccessful.” 


From all this unanimity there was however one dis- 
sentient—only the Times critic, a novus homo, a mere 
youth ; but still the Times critic :— 


‘‘But what says the present youthful critic of the Times? ‘ After 
a most remarkable delay, before he condescends to notice at all the 
production of a Shakespearean play at the National Theatre, he 
published an article, in one half of which Iam condemned utterly, 
and in the other half am ‘damned with faint praise.” Ignoring 
the suggestion of his illustrious predecessor, to which, in great 
measure, the present production is due, the writer tells me I am 
wrong to revive Colley Cibber's version, which passes the limits 
of the patience and the presumption of man; he sneers at Mr. 
Sullivan as ‘an actor high in favour in America, and on our own 
provincial stages, but less known, perhaps, in London ;’ and for 
the rest of the company, with two exceptions, he has not even one 
word tosay. For the manner in which the play has been pro- 
duced his highest word of praise is, that ‘it must be honestly ad- 
mitted that no fault is to be found.’ Surely if there be no fault 
there must be some merit, and this might have been acknowledged. 
‘ The dresses are picturesque and clean ;’ ‘ the stage is sufficiently 
well furnished;’ ‘there are some exceedingly good scenes,’ and so 
on, but not one word as to how the play and the players were ac- 
cepted by the audience. But the critic’s sins of commission are 
worse than those of omission. He describes a Richard in almost 
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the very words of Shakespeare, and then pronounces the creation 
to be Mr.-Sullivan’s, demonstrating his violent love for the poet’ 
text by blaming the actor for not giving us the Richard of history 
instead of the Richard of the drama! He blunders strangely as 
to how Cibber made up his play, and describes this work, which 
has held the stage, with trifling alterations, for so many years, as 
‘a formless and purposeless jumble.’ This may be criticism, but 
to me it appears merely aimless abuse, and I ask confidently : 
Is it fair: Is it even honest? It may be, and probably is, the 
result rather of youthful inexperience than of malice; but even 
then, is it not a burlesque on the mighty power he wields, that this 
individual member of its staff should be able to stultify all previous 
utterances of the T'imes ?” 

Mr. Chatterton has spoken, and spoken effectively : 
he speaks backed by the opinion of the public who 
throng his house, and by public opinion as shown in 
the newspapers. He has defied—he can afford to defy— 
the mighty Times: and crushes the critic of to-day by 
recounting the prowess of thirty years ago. The 
animadversions of Mr. Chatterton will do good to him- 
self, to his actors, to the public, to the Zimes, and to 
the “ youthful critic.” With respect to the latter, Mr. 
Chatterton may feel assured that after he has had thirty 
years’ experience, the youthful fire-eater will sober down 
to a respectable and kind-hearted old gentleman, and 
that his learning and experience will be devoted, inter alia, 
to making valuable suggestions to enterprising mana- 
gers, and to showing an enlightened public with what 
faithfulness and self-sacrifice these have been carried 
out. There can be no question that time will bring 
about such a consummation: we trust Mr. Chatterton 
himself may live and work amongst us long enough to 
benefit by the conversion of the modern critic to 
the manners and customs of his ‘illustrious pre. 
decessor.” 

Admitting that in the present case hard measure has 
been dealt to the lessee of Drury Lane, it is as well that 
all dramatic notices should not be framed with the one 
object of enticing the public to the theatre. Criticism 
should not be from a dramatist’s point of view, nor 
from that of a manager: it should seek to advise and 
enlizhten the public. Opinions must differ as to the 
merits of particular works, and a general chorus of 
panegyric will savour of insincerity. The ‘ youthful ” 
critic of the Times will effect much good indirectly, 
simply by drawing attention to the reverse side of the 
glowing descriptions called forth by first nights; he will 
exert much influence in the right direction by pointing 
out faults and shortcomings; but it is necessary that 
he should avoid even the slightest appearance of pre- 
judice. A little self-restraint at the outset will prevent 
his being reproached with his “ youth ;” honesty and 
ability will weigh against age and experience; and the 
critic should be content to remain one of the public, 
rather than to become the courted and petted friend 
and associate of those who produce the works on which 
he hes to pass judgment. It is hardly possible to 
estimate the amount of -panegyric which is expected 
from the friendly critic, but an infinitesimal one of 
censure is intolerable, 
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CATECHETIOCAL. 





Q. What is sound?— 4A. Sound is air put into 
motion by a pliant (elastic) thing, or air in motion 
resisted by a solid substance. 

What is music ? — Beautiful sound. 

Is one beautiful sound music ?~No; it is musical, 
but it is not music. 

What, then, is music? —A number of beautiful 
sounds in succession. ’ 

Are a number of beautiful sounds sounding together 
music ?— No; they give a musical effect, but they are 
not music. ; 

Then what are the two first conditions for music ?— 
Beautifulness and succession. 

What is a condition for succession ? — Time. 

Are all beautiful sounds music ?— Yes, in Nature; 
but these are not all capable of being used by man. 
What is man’s music limited by ?— His power of 
conveying it to others by symbols. 

What are these symbols ?— Printed or written signs, 
or spoken, printed, or written names. 

Are the signs of themselves capable of expressing 
to a listener the things for which they stand ?— No; 
unless the listener has already experienced the things 
themselves, the signs are useless. 

What is the condition for ‘ experiencing a thing”? 
—Perceiving it. 

What is the law of perception ?—The thing perceived 
is present. 

What is an idea ?—The awakening of a perception 
in the mind. 

What is the difference between a perception and an 
idea ?—In a perception the thing is present, in an ides 
the thing is absent. 

Give an example in music.—When a sound is 
sounded we perceive it; when it is not sounded but only 
named, we have an idea of it. 

Then a knowledge of a thing itself is not dependent 
upon the symbol of it? — No; a knowledge of a thing 
may be possessed without the knowledge of its symbol, 

Then the names of things always follow a perception 
of the things, the names or signs never precede the 
things for which they stand? (Gen. ii. 19.) — The 
names always follow: a thing is known first beforeil 
is called anything. 

What do you mean by knowing a thing ? — Detecting 
some property or nature in it which is not to be foul 
/in any other thing, and which gives the special this 
its character. 

What do you call such property ?— The intrinsit 
nature. 

Then the first step to knowledge is to discern intrinsit 
nature ? —- Yes. 

What is the intrinsic property in music that dit 
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What name do we give to a sound or to a colour ? — 
A colour or a sound is termed a sensation. 

What do you mean by a sensation? —A natural 
relationship between an outer force and our senses or 
receptive faculties. 

What constitutes beauty in sound ?— A sound to be 
beautiful must be clear. 

But a tin pot gives clear sound and is not beautiful? 
—No, because besides clearness, smoothness, volume, 
and intensity are required. 

What do you mean by intensity ? — Intensity is what 
is commonly called “ power ” or loudness. 

What do you mean by volume ? — Volume is fulness 
or roundness, and may and does exist in good sound 
when such sound is soft or feeble. 

What is the opposite to power ? — Softness. 

What is the opposite to quickness ? — Slowness. 

What is the opposite to height ? — Depth. 

What is the contradictory to power? ‘That is, what 
will contradict the influence of power in the listener's 
mind during its continuance ?— There are two contra- 
dictories to power, — depth and slowness. 

What are the contradictories to height ? — Softness 
and slowness. 


What are the contradictories to quickness ? — Soft- 
ness and depth. 

What is the opposite to softness ? — Power. 

What is the opposite to slowness ? — Quickness. 

What is the opposite to depth ? — Height. 

What are the contradictories to softness ?— Height 
and quickness. 


What are the contradictories to depth ? — Power and 
quickness. . 


What are the contradictories to slowness ? — Height 
and power. 

(Note: ‘‘ Contradictory” is scarcely a correct term, 
but it is better for general teaching. These are not 
contradictories, but distractories; but as distraction 
weakens the mind from the impression or sensation 
upon which it was engaged, so the broader term is better.) 

What is Feeling ? — Feeling is a state of conscious- 
ness. 


How are feelings produced ? — By coming into con- 
tact with an outer cause. 

Can feelings exist without any outer stimulating 
cause ?— No, they cannot exist unless they be organic, 

Then a person is not born with set feelings, but only 
with the power of acquiring them ? — Yes. 

Are feelings both good and bad ? — Yes. 

Then true Art is dependent not upon all Feelings, but 
upon good ones ? — Yes. 

Are Feelings right and wrong ? — Yes. 

Define True Art.— True Art does not result from 
any feelings, but from good feelings; so Art is the effect 
derived from good feelings rightly applied for a known 
purpose. 

_ What would you call what is usually termed “ feel- 
ing” ? = Random impulse. 





What kinds of minds are those that confuse impulse 
with feeling ? — Untutored minds. 

What is the result of the random impulse of un- 
tutored minds ? — Chaos and confusion. 

What is required in Art instead of chaos and con- 
fusion ? — Order and motive. 

What is expression? —The outer showing of an 
jnner state of consciousness. 

What is required to outwardly show an inner state 
of consciousness ? — Method. 

Are methods to be acquired ?— Yes ; always. 

What is the difference between expression and feel- 
ing? — Feeling is solely an inner state, expression is 
this and more ; it is the showing of possessed feelings 
through an acquired power. 

Then both feeling and expression are to be taught ? 
— Undoubtedly they are. 

Is this usually believed ?— No; it is usually thought 
that feeling cannot be induced, and that expression 
cannot be taught. 

What is the cause of this uniform false creed? — The 
absence of the science which should accompany the 
Art of beautiful sound. 

What is Art? —Art is skill; it is the doing of a 
thing. 

What is science? — Science is the knowledge 
of the means by which such doing is accom- 
plished. 

Do you mean that we are all created with equal 
power of excelling?—No; but with right teaching 
the weakest power would show the knowledge ruling 
it, by exaggeration not by suppression: not by tame- 
ness—which is a sure sign of bad teaching—but by 
an excess of truth. 

A musician should know the principles of tonal im- 
pressions as a mariner knows the points of the compass; 
that is, all ways. I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
write a catechism that shall, as it were, sift the reader's 
mind, because all these answers should speak at once 
and without reflection; for success is dependent upon 
what we call constructive association, ruling for a 
purpose secondarily automatic forces. 


Cuarutes Lunn. 


eR re 


Tue Leeds Express announces a material improvement in the 
arrangement of the orchestra in the Leeds Town Hall. The 
orchestra has, ever since its construction in 1858, been pro- 
nounced by those who have had occasion to use it as the very 
worst in the country, Its limited size, its steep ascent, and the 
great height of its front, have been universally condemned. 
Even at the opening of the Town Hall, when a Musical Festival 
was held, the orchestra was completely re-arranged and extended ; 
and no great musical performance has since that time been beld 
in the hall without the erection of ‘‘ wings.” It is no exaggera- 
tion to eay that thousands of pounds have been spent by the 
Festival Committee, and by concert-givers, in temporary altera- 
tions and extensions of the orchestra. The Festival Committee 
have been in communication with the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee, and a plan for the re-construction and enlargement of the 
orchestra has been approved. The alterations will give extra ac- 
commodation to 150 performers; and the cost is estimated not 
to exceed £850. 
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BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 


The success of the Bristol Musical Festival of 1878 
was more than deserved. The object was to institute 
periodical performances of music of the highest class 
and to raise a fund for the benefit of certain local 
charities; and both musically and financially the result 
exceeded their anticipations. The Festival was at- 
tended by more than 12,000 persons. The musical 
performances were on a larger scale and of a higher 
character than any previously given in the West of 
England, and the production of Professor G. A. 
Macfarren's Oratorio of ‘ St. John the Baptist,’ ren- 
dered the first Bristol Festival memorable in the annals 
of tle musical world. 

Early in the year 1874, a society was formed for the 
purpose of holding Triennial Festivals, with the view of 
promoting a taste for and extending the knowledge of 
classical music, and at the same time of benefiting 
local charitable institutions. Its members were limited 
to 800—each being a guarantor of £25; the list is now 
full. 

A necessary part of the scheme of the Society was 
the provision of a regular course of training for the 
choir, in order to maintain its permanent efficiency. 
It now consists of about 8300 members, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Stone, as choir-master. Singing 
classes are also held annually during the winter months, 
for the purpose of recruiting the ranks of the choir; 
and during the past two years more than 500 amateur 
vocalists, of both sexes, have passed through these 
classes and received preparatory musical instruction. 
An important social work is thus being carried on by 
the Society. 

Since the last Festival the following works have been 
given by the Society :—‘‘ The Messiah’ (three times), 
“ elijah,” © St. John the Baptist,” “ St. Paul,” “ Judas 
Maccabeus,’’ Weber's Mass in G, Spohr’s ‘* God Thou 
art Great,’ and Mendelssoln’s ‘‘ As the hart pants,” 
‘* Hear my prayer,” ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” and “* Hymn 
of Praise.’ How highly these performances were 
appreciated was shown by the attendance of more than 
10,000 persons. 

The present Festival is held in aid of the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary and the Bristol General Hospital, by 
which two Institutions no less than 85,429 persons were 
relieved during the year 1875, i.c., at the rate of nearly 
100 per day, of whom a large proportion were retained 
as in-patients. 

Everything has been done by the authorities to make 
the city as attractive as possible to its numerous visitors: 
the weather unfortunately promises to be almost as 
unpropitious as at the last Festival. The hospitality of 
the Bristol folks, and the magnificent art-entertainment 
provided by the Festival, will counteract in a great 
measure the malefic ‘* skyey influences.” 

The Festival opened on Tuesday, Oct. 17, with an 
excellent performance of ‘ Elijah,”’ the Colston Hall 
being crowded to excess. The band—Mr. Charles 
Halle’s well-known phalanx—were quite up to the mark, 
and the chorus—almost entirely the local Festival choir 
—showed both the excellent material of which it is com- 
posed and the satisfactory result of their careful training. 
They number 300 singers in all, and are well balanced, 
no part predominating over another. The voices are 
fresh and powerful, and the ensemble is perfect. The 





‘‘Thanks be to God,” ‘“‘ Be not afraid,” the choruses 
of the priests of Baal, the ‘‘ Blessed are the men,” “ He 
watching over Israel,” and ‘He that shall endure,” 
in the execution of which the most different styles and 
expression were required, were all sung to perfection, 
The band in these and throughout the oratorio was 
equally satisfactory: the most hypercritical could 
hardly suggest a fault. Of the solo singers, the same 
language of praise may be used. Mr. Maybrick sang 
well, and although the music of the Prophet has lately 
become in a measure identified with another vocalist, 
his efforts told upon the audience. He was especially 
successful in ‘‘ Draw near, all ye people” and “It is 
enough, O Lord,” and his recitatives were given with 
intelligent appreciation. Mr. Edward Lloyd is quite 
at home in the music of Mendelssohn's great work, and 
in “If with all your hearts,” and “ Then shall the 
righteous ” displayed his perfect method and pure taste 
to the greatest advantage. There could be no question 
of the sympathy he inspired in all who heard him. 
Mrs. Patey sang the music of her part with her well- 
known conscientious care: her ‘‘ O rest in the Lord” 
was perfect: possibly no English contralto now living 
could give so satisfactory a rendering. The soprano 
music of the first part was allotted to Mdme. Kdith 
Wynne ; and it was given with that lady’s usual pure 
style and earnestness. We have only to notice the 
marvellous power and feeling with which Mdlle. Albani 
gave the ‘“‘ Hear ye, Israel: it was a marvel of pas- 
sionate and thrilling vocalization: even this lady's 
greatest admirers were hardly prepared for the magni- 
ficent burst in the ‘* Be not afraid.” In the quartets, 
again, her fine voice told magnificently, her power of 
sostenuto, without apparent effort, producing its full 
effect. The other vocalists also deserve the highest 
praise for the careful manner in which the quartets 
were rendered. Mr. Charles Hallé conducted the work 
with great ability, and the execution of the oratorio as 
a whole has rarely been surpassed. 

The miscellaneous concert in the evening was 
attended by an overflowing audience. In the opening 
part there were the overture to ‘‘ Egmont” and the 
*‘ Jupiter symphony.” Both were admirably played. 
Malle. Titiens sang the scena from ‘‘ Oberon,” ** Ocean, 
thou mighty monster,” in her finest manner ; she was 
in excellent voice, and was greatly applauded. Malle. 
Albani in the “Il dolce suono” from “ Lucia” (flute 
obbligato, Mr. Radcliff), and in “The Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” roused the audience to enthusiasm. Mr. 
W. H. Cummings on his appearance was most warmly 
greeted, and sang ‘‘ The full moon is beaming,” from 
Mr. Smart's ‘‘ Bride of Dunkerron,” with great success. 
It would have been better, we think, if the secular half of 
the concert had been placed after the “ Requiem.” This 
coming at the end made the effect of the long evening's 
music more sombre than advisable or necessaty. 

The execution of Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem” was eminently 
creditable to all engaged. The Bristol Festival Choir 
came to their work as fresh as possible, and showed no 
signs of fatigue through their previous exertions in the 
“ Elijah.” Malle. Titiens sustained the trying part 
for soprano, and sang superbly. The two duets, the 
‘“‘ Recordare,” and the ‘“ Agnus Dei” went famously; 
the principal parts being taken by Malle. Titiens and 
Mdme. Trebelli Bettini. Mr. E. Lloyd sang well in 
the ‘‘ Ingemisco,” and Herr Behrens gave the ‘ Confu- 
tatis maledictis” with fervour. The execution of all 
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the quartets by the singers we have named was admir- | 


able. Verdi's work created as profound an impression 


as when given in London under the baton of the | 


composer. 


On Wednesday morning ‘ Israel in Eyypt” attracted | 
a large audience to whom Handel’s stupendous ora- | 


torio must have been comparatively unfamiliar. ‘his 
greatest oratorio even now suffers from the demands it 
is compelled to make upon executive resources, for it is 
rarely possible to gather a sufficient number of voices 
equal to the execution of the chorus, while the public 
are more exacting in the matter of number and noise 
than in that of accuracy. Conscious of this the Festival 
managers have made special arrangements, and brought 
over a large contingent from Bath, raising the number 
of voices to four hundred, the additional singers being 
amateurs whose culture is known to be of a high 
standard. Their presence served, doubtless, to in- 
crease the volume of sound, but by no means added to 
the perfect execution by which Mendelssohn's choral 
pieces, and even those of Verdi, were distinguished. 
The three hundred voices of the Bristol Festival Choir 
would probably have done better had they been ieft to 
their unaided exertions. Still, as may well be sup- 
posed, there were many striking points to notice, amid 
a general exhibition of power not to be overlooked. 
Among the most remarkable instances may be named 
‘He spake the word,” “He gave them hailstones,” 
“But the waters overwhelmed them,” in the first part ; 
“The horse and his rider,” ‘‘ Thy right hand, O Lord,” 
and for the greater part even ‘‘ The people shall hear,”’ 
in the second ; but for recognised etiquette, the ‘* Hail- 
stone” chorus would have been called for again. The 
first part of ‘* Israel” consists almost exclusively of 
choruses, there being nothing but two recitatives for 
tenor and a single air for contralto. In the second 
part, however, a good share is allotted to the leading 
vocalists, and it is enough to name Malle. Titiens, 
Mesdames Edith Wynne and Patey, Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd, Maybrick, and Behrens, to guarantee-the perfect 
rendering of Handel’s music. After ‘‘The enemy 
said,” sung with great animation by Mr. Lloyd, the 
audience forebore from applauding and encoring with 
the greatest difficulty. 

The second miscellaneous concert brought again a 
large attendance. On this occasion there was a soli- 
tary specimen of sacred music, the other vocal solos 
being popular or hackneyed favourites of many London 
seasons. We print the program :— 


Part I. 
Overture—“ The Hebrides” on ee ve 
. Mr. Charles Hallé’s Band. 
Air— Qui sdegno (‘* Zéiuberfléte”’) +» Mozart. 
: Herr Behrens, 
Air—* Casta diva” ( Norma”) .. ve .. Bellini. 
: Mdlle. Albani. 
Air—* The felling of the trees” .. 
Mdme. Patey. 
Part-Song—* Sir Patrick Spens”.. os .. R.L. Pearsall. 
’ The Festival Choir. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Stone. 
Scena—* Softly sighs ” (** Der Freischutz,” Weber. 
— Malle. Titiens. 
Cavatina— Di tanti palpiti” (*« Tancredi”) 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Pastoral Symphony in F .. 


Mr. Charles Hallé’s Band, 
Parr II, 


Overture—'* Tannhiiuser”.. ve i an 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s Bane, 


Mendelssohn. 


we .. TT. Anderton. 


Rossini. 


Beethoven. 


Wagner. 





Duet—* Giorno d’orrore” (**Semiramide”)  .. Rossini. 
Malle. Titiens and Mdme. 'l'rebelli-Bettini. 
Air-— 
Mr. Maybrick. 
Air—‘“ Angels ever bright and fair” (‘* Theodora’) 
Malle. Albani. 


Handel. 


Choral Fantasia in C on 5% ar .. Beethoven, 
Pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Valse L'ardita te. os al .. Arditi, 
Malle. Titiens. 
Air— Quando a te lieta” (* Faust”) .. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Ballad—* Robin Adair” 


Gouned. 


Malle. Albani, 
Canzone—* Chi mi dira” (** Marta’’) 
Herr Behrens. 
Overture—“‘ Jessonda” .. aa Me a 
Mr. Charles Hatlé’s Band. 


Vlotow, 


Spohr. 


The three overtures, the Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven, and the same composer's choral fantasia, 
left no fault to be found with the instrumental selec- 
tion, except on the ground of its length. Pearsall’s 
part-song, ‘‘ Sir Patrick Spens,”’ made many regret that 
more examples of our English music had not been 
included in the scheme. Mr. Hallé as conductor, and 
Mr. Alfred Stone as director of the Festival Choir, were 
both enthusiastically received. The concert was not 
over till half-past eleven. 

In the evening there was again a crowded attendance 
at the Colston Hall. The program consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise’ and a miscellaneous 
selection. The opening symphony was admirably 
rendered and the choruses went well. Mdlle. Albani 
sang the soprano music, and in the duet, ‘I waited for 
the Lord,” she was joined by Mdme. Edith Wynne, this 
lady's only contribution to the program. The duet was 
perfectly sung. The unaccompanied chorale, ‘ Let all 
men praise the Lord,” was given with thrilling effect. 
The miscellaneous selection opened with Schumann's 
symphony in B flat. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini sang 
Rossini’s cavatina, ‘‘ Non pii mesta, and was recalled, 
as was Malle. Titiens in Pacini’s “Il soave e bel con- 
tento.”’ Mr. Charles Hallé, on presenting himself to 
play a pianoforte solo, was very warmly applauded. 
Malle. Titiens and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini sang ‘‘ Quis 
est homo,” from Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” and Herr 
Behrens ‘Non pit andrai,” from ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro.” 
Weber's overture to ‘‘ Oberon" concluded the program. 

On Thursday, Oct. 19, were performed Spohr's 
*“ Fall of Babylon,” and Beethoven's ‘* Mount of Olives.” 
The former work was composed after ‘ The Last 
Judgment,” and ‘ Calvary” or “The Crucifixion.” 
All the mannerisms distinguishing Spohr’s earlier 
works are in this oratorio manifested to such a 
degree that before the second part has proceeded 
half-way the ear of the devoutest listener begins 
to tire, and long before the end is reached has lost by 
slow degrees its faculty of appreciation. It was first 
performed at the Norwich Festival of 1842, and was, by 
some critics, pronounced ‘‘the grandest work since 
Handel.”’- Opinion has changed since, and the ‘‘ Fall 
of Babylon” is seldom heard. That it contains many 
expressive passages, many phrases of true melodic 
beauty, and not a few evidences of marked dignity and 
power, none can deny. Nor can there be two opinions 
about the masterly way in which the voices are written 
for, whether alone, as in song, variously combined, as 
in duet, trio, and quartet, or employed simultaneously, 
as in chorus. The scoring for the orchestra, too, is 
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masterly, if, now and then so overdone that its sus- 
tained harmonious richness becomes more or less what 
Mendelssolin used characteristically to describe as 
“‘ cloying,”’ and this is the cause of Spohr’s failure in 
extended work. We are first struck with the extreme 
beauty of his music, but soon find the want of variety, 
become satiated with his oft-repeated efforts, and 
weariness and distaste speedily follow. 

Beethoven's ‘ Engedi,” or rather “ The Mount of 
Olives.” The words of the drama as it now stands have 
been taken from the Book of Samuel, where David, to 
escape from Saul, seeks refuge in the strongholds of 
Engedi. Saul seeks David at the head of an army, 
and occupies the mouth of the cave where David, 
Abishai, and his followers are. Abishai incites David 
to slay his enemy now he is in his power, but David 
rebukes Abishai. Saul and his soldiers depart, and 
David and his followers praise God for their deliver- 
ance, ‘The prominent parts are the solos for soprano 
and tenor, and the fine choruses, especially the 
‘* Hallelujah.” Mr. Edward Lloyd was in splendid 
voice, and sang with a fervour that created a great 
impression ; but the great feature was the magnificent 
singing of Mdlle. Albani. In the touching recitative, 
‘* What sorrow,” in the air, “ Praise ye Jehovah's 
goodness,” and ‘“*O praise Him all ye nations,’ she 
was equally fine. The audience broke through the 
rule observed all through the Festival of not applaud- 
ing sacred music, and rewarded her with enthusiastic 
applause. Herr Bekvens sang the music of Abishai 
well, and the voices of the three principals blended 
splendidly in the trio, ‘‘ The hour of vengeance.” The 
choruses were steadily rendered, especially the 
“ Hallelujah.” 

The Festival was brought to a close on Oct. 20 by a 
performance of the ‘“‘ Sacred Oratorio,” worthy of all 
that had preceded it. Here, as might have been ex- 
pected, the Bristol singers highly distinguished them- 
selves. Especially noticeable were the choruses at the 
beginning of the second part, from ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God” to “ All we like sheep.” About the univer- 
sally familiar choruses, ‘‘ For unto us,” ‘Glory to 
God,” ** Hallelujah,” and “ Worthy is the Lamb,” with 
its prodigious ‘‘ Amen!” it is unnecessary to say more 
than that they were one and all superbly delivered. 
The freshness and penetrating accents of the sopranos 
in the “ Hallelujah’’ will hardly be forgotten. All the 
principal singers engaged for the Festival, with the 
exception of Mdme. Edith Wynne and Herr Behrens 
—who, being indisposed, found a substitute in Mr. 
Maybrick—took part in the oratorio. M@alles. Titiens 
and Albani divided the soprano music between them; 
Mesdames Trebelli and Patey that of the contralto; 
Messrs. W. H. Cummings and Edward Lloyd were the 
tenors; while, for the reason above stated, the bass 
music fell exclusively to Mr. Maybrick. After the 
Oratorio the “‘ National Anthem ” was given by chorus 
and orchestra with imposing effect, the solos by Madlle. 
Titiens. At the end of all a hearty cheer was raised 
for the performers who had taken part in the week's 
proceedings, succeeded by another demonstration for 
Mr. Halle. 

In the evening a soirée was held at the Victoria 
Rooms, Clifton, chiefly for the purpose of presenting a 
testimonial to Mr, Alfred Stone, a well-deserved recogni- 
tion of that gentlemau’s exertions in behalf of the 
Festival. _ 








—— 


“DE L'ATTAQUE ET DU MARTELLEMENT.” 


In the new work of M. Jules Audubert, which, as | 
am informed, is considered in France the chief authority 
in voice production, and which work has received the 
approval of such high musicians as Ambroise Thomas, 
Roger, &c., there is such a misstatement of the first 
law of voice-training that it should at once be met. 

It is pretty well known that I have elected as my 
special mission in music the rescuing from surrounding 
error of the one great first principle of voice training, 
so prominently brought forward by Sig. Garcia. And 
the reason is obvious. Whatever true and good work 
be afterwards added, whatever useful knowledge musi- 
cians may possess, the fact remains that if the founda. 
tion be faulty the whole superstructure is imperiled, 
Now Garcia had not the scientific knowledge to enable 
him to, as it were, look all round his subject, so he 
contented himself with simply stating authoritatively a 
to him well-known fact. As M. Audubert has thought 
fit to impeach this fact, and as this gentleman’s work 
has found its way into England, it is well to expose 
the fallacy. Here is the quotation :— 

‘On pourrait donner une idée de l’attaque de son vocal, en la 
comparant A celle du son des instruments a cordes ; l’archet met 
plus d’énergie 4 attaquer le son qu’d le soutenir. De méme la 
poussée d’air, chassée par les poumons, fait vibrer tout d’un coup 
l'appareil vocal, avec plus de force que n’en demande la tenue du son. 

“Tl ya done une différence entre la voix humaine et l’orgue, 
auquel quelques personnes pourraient l’assimiler. En effet, la 
glotte, restant ouverte comme un tuyau d’orgue, recoit du soufilet 
vivant une impulsion voulue que ne peut donner le soufilet 
mécanique. 

‘* La poussée de lair doit avoir lieu sans coup de glotte ni de 
poitrine. 

‘Nous proacrivons, de la maniére la plus absolue, l’attaque par 
le coup de glotte, préconisé par Garcia, parce que cette manidre 
d’attaquer le son fait entendre une secousse, (jolt) une espéce de 
hoquet, (hiccough) contraire aux principes de l'art musical.”— 
P, 24. 

Let us see if we, common-sense Englishmen, 
cannot get a little bit nearer the truth than this im. 
prover of Garcia. What are the facts of the case? 
How are we constructed? The nervous system acts as 
telegraph wires, and conduct messages‘from the head 
office to certain muscles or straps. There is the cere- 
brum—the best part of the brain—the cerebellum 
below at back, the spinal cord with its various knots or 
small centres of action (ganglia); and where the spinal 
cord is rooted in the brain, forming part of the brain in 
the skull, we find the nerves ruling the eyes, the lips, 
the tongue, the upper part of throat, and the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve below these ; the hypo-glossal below, 
then behind, the spinal accessory; and below, the 
double-rooted spinal nerves. All these nerves play 
upon separate muscles, and have the power of being 
associated or isolated. The muscles played upon being 
lip, tongue, throat, laryngeal and chest: all together, 
or each separately. These muscles may be affected by 
will, or automatically by reflex action. What, then, is 
a hiccough? A hiccough is an involuntary spasm of the 
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diaphragm dragging in air to fill the vacuum caused by 
the diaphragm’s fall, which air, in its drag, catches in- 
versely the cords, and so is presented to the ear as sound. 
A hiccough may be defined asa disagreeable and excessive 
action of the large muscle below the lungs acting upon 
inspiratory air. This, then, is the exact polar contrary, 
and intensest misconception and perversion, of what 
Garcia taught, and what I scientifically prove to be true; 
for the coup de glotte is a direct despatch from the 
brain to the cords, and is used for the purpose of taking 
away from the chest muscles wilful nerve-action, and to 
correct the habit of associating together the nerves 
of voice and the nerves of chest, which association 
has become habitual by long use of uttered words. 
Look the matter in the face. The aspirate h is expira- 
tory air accelerated by will-force ruling the diaphragm. 
The resisted aspirates, /, s, th, j, and the compounded 
resisted aspirates, v, z, m,n, and indeed most letters, 
except the simple explosives, are primarily produced 
by the same action, namely, will-force acting directly 
on the diaphragm, or at least acting on the in- 
tercostal muscles. Now what does Garcia’s system do 
asa corrective to this? It takes away all will-force 
playing on the nerves of the chest ; it leaves the distended 
chest, by its own elasticity, to contract and supply the 
air; it concentrates all thought on the organ of voice, 
and it fixes this to automatically balance the greatest or 
the least chest pressure. The importance of condensed 
air is not considered by singing masters; these men 
only see it in the least degree, and then apply it in a 
false manner. 

At page 15, we are told by Audubert to commence 
on v and hold it as long as possible, just as other 


a . 
teachers use 7; (== so that we find men give 
be Vera 

under the misconception of voice-training, exercises for 


strengthening certain consonants by means of con- 
densed air ruling the parts producing them, which 
exercises have nothing whatever to do with strengthening 


the voice. Dr. Lennox Browne’s paper, although not 
going far enough, shows a healthy re-action. If men, 
trained to disregard superficial appearances, and trained 
to think, regardless of these, down to the root of the 
matter, would only form a Congress and amicably 
discuss this question, much might be done to aid the 
musical profession, and give real musicians materials 
for after work more worthy of their powers. 
Coartes Lunn. 





THE WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 


On Saturday, Oct. 21, the first of a series of popular 
fetes was given at the Royal Aquarium at Westminster, 
when the appreciation in which this class of entertain- 
ment is held was testified to by the presence of a crowded 
audience. Apart from the spectacle afforded by the fish, 
which now occupy thirty-three tanks, there was an ex- 
cellent musical entertainment, the program of which 
comprised organ performances and vocal and instru- 





mental concerts, lasting from one o'clock in the after- 
noon until eleven at night. The orchestra was made up 
of 150 performers, the Aquarium band being strengthened 
by the addition of the bands of the Grenadier, Cold- 
stream, and Scots Fusilier Guards, together with the 
pipers of the latter regiment and the professional band 
of the Artists’ Volunteer Corps. The services of Mr. 
Mackney are also secured, and this gentleman, who 
may be said to stand at the head of “negro delineators,” 
gave his diverting representations with the same humour 
and freshness that made them famous many years ago. 
In the course of the evening the British Army Quadrilles 
were performed by the united bands, and were perhaps 
never better rendered nor received with greater enthu- 
siasm. The march of the pipers of the Scots Fusiliers 
round the building was attended by hundreds of cheering 
admirers. Among the vocalists were Mdlle. Von Elsner, 
Miss Coyte Turner, and Mr. James Sydney. A violin 
solo was admirably executed by M. Victor Buziau, the 
first violin of the Aquarium band, as was a flute obbli- 
gato by Mr. Keppel. The orchestra was, as usual, ably 
conducted by Mr. George Mount. The great alligator is 
still reposing in the packing case of which it has been 
the tenant since it was taken from its home in the Mis- 
sissippi. Its formidable jaws, which are more than a 
foot long, are tied with a rope, a piece of wood being 
inserted between its teeth to allow of its respiration 
Whatever aliment this material affords the animal has 
to put up with until a fitting cage is provided, but it is 
comforting to the friends of humanity to know that the 
alligator can go without sustenance for six months 
without feeling serious inconvenience. The one at 
Westminster is at present located in the engine-room, 
which is the warmest place in the building. It is, on 
the whole, very well behaved, but has given evidence of 
its strength, when irritated by the attentions of visitors, 
in smashing three stout wooden bars of its box by the 
mere action of lifting its hugh head. Its entire length 
is a few inches under ten feet, and it would have 
measured more but for the fact that in its adventures it 
has lost a considerable portion of its tail. The devil 
fish and the new specimems of the dog fish, which are 
practically very good-sized sharks, are located in their . 
tanks, and are doing as well as Mr. Saville Kent, the 
curator, can wish. 





HAPPY DAYS. 


‘*O happy days,” ‘“*O merry days "— 
Those strains we oft have sung— 
When life was full of blithsome ways, 

The time when we were young. 


We now in thought live o’er again, 
The scenes that long have past; 

And tho’ regret must bring some pain, 
The brightness still will last. 


Ah, say not such day-dreams are vain, 
Like phantoms of our youth ; 

The visions we thus see again, 
Were known in all their truth. 


O Memory, mirror of the mind, 
Thy friendly aid impart, 
Reflect back deeds that erst were kind, 
But let all else depart. 
M. A. Barnes, 
E 4 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Life of Mendelssohn, By W. A. Lampapius. Edited 
and Translated by W. L. Gace, with Supple- 
mentary Sketches by Sir Jutius Benepicr, Henry 
Cuortey, Lupwic Revistas, Bayarp Tayzos, R. 
S. Witus, and J. 8. Dwieut, with Additional 
Notes by C. L.Gruneisen. London: Reeves. 1876. 


There is very little contained in the work of 
Lampadius concerning Mendelssohn which is not well 
known; and since it was written almost all possible 
light has been thrown on the inner life and thoughts 
and habits of the great musician. Though the 
popular biographers of Mendelssohn have all made 
great use of Lampadius’s work, yet the publication of 
a literal translation is welcome from its trustworthi- 
ness, and affords at the same time a means of check- 
ing inexact statements. 

The editor and translator seems to adopt ‘‘ Charles 
Auchester's’ view of Mendelssohn, and adds another 
to the admirers and worshippers of one who in this 
country has had but few depreciators. He insists 
on the perfect identity of Seraphael with Mendelssohn: 
we trace, he says, ‘the same exquisite purity in both ; 
the same unsordid spirit; the same unwillingness to 
write, except under the stress of a great inspiration ; 
the same freedom from envy; the same recoil from all 
immorality; the same abhorrence of French and 


Italian sensuality ; the same devotion to what is good, 
noble, and, in the strictest use of speech, Christ-like.” 
The Biography was written by Lampadius a short time 
after the death of Mendelssohn : “it was written with 
all the loving ardour which followed Mendelssohn’s 
sudden death ; it is a bouquet of fresh flowers laid on 


his grave. It portrays his career as Director at Leip- 
sic, certainly the best part of his life, with minuteness 
and fidelity; and in its whole delineation, while it 
shows unmistakable marks of the warmth of friend- 
ship, yet displays colours vivid, glowing, and delight- 
ful.” The translation purports to be literal; it is 
indeed occasionally somewhat too literal. Particularly 
it would have been advisable in noticing pieces from 
Mendelssohn's oratorios to have adopted the titles 
known in England: instead of this we have ‘‘ Awake ! 
the Voice calls,” ‘‘ Arise! the light breaks,” ‘“‘ Behold, 
we count them happy that endure,” &c. As most of 
the numbers in ‘St. Paul” are “ household words” 
here, the unfamiliar titles are offensive. In the ac. 
count of the first performance of “ St. Paul” at Diis- 
seldorf on Whitsunday, 1836, we find the following : 
‘As a curious fact, it may be remarked, that the two 
false witnesses in the unimportant duet at the opening, 
‘We have heard him utter blasphemies,’ could not find 
their voices when their turn came to sing.” It is also 
a ‘curious fact’ that at the last performance of “ St. 
Paul” at the Birmingham Festival in 1876, there were 
no false witnesses to be found at all. 

Notwithstanding the use made of this memoir by 





writers on Mendelssohn the reader will find some 
curious information which has been passed over as 
trivial, but which has real interest as illustrating 
character and manners: the criticisms on the works of 
Mendelssohn are of little value now, in presence of our 
greater appreciation of his abilities. There is q 
genuineness and a heartiness, however, apparent 
throughout the memoir which compel a favourable 
opinion of its author. 

Of the ‘Supplementary Sketches,” we may briefly 
say that the collection may be welcome to those who 
have not seen them before, although they add little to 
the value of the book; of Mr. Griineisen’s Notes that 
they deserved more care from the Editor than to print 
Madame Caradori Allan as “‘Mde. Caradoria and 
Allan,” and in the next line but one the great German 
basso as Herr Standigl. 

Those who know nothing of Mendelssohn—if there 
be any such—but through his compositions, will find 
useful and interesting information in this book; while 
the possessors of all the Mendelssohn literature which 
has been of late so plentiful, may yet find room with 
advantage for another laudatory volume on one of the 
greatest musicians who ever lived. 








A Book of ihe Play: Studies and Illustrations of 
Histrionic Story, Life, and Character. By 
Durron Coox. Author of “Art in England,” 
‘‘ Hobson’s Choice,” ‘“ Paul Foster’s Daughter,” 
‘‘Banns of Marriage,” &c., &. Two Vols, 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington. 1876. 

This is a charming book; not the less so because it 
appears in a kind of literary undress: nothing prim 
and formal about it; no affectation of absolute anti- 
quarian exactness; everything put as it were sugges- 
tively rather than dogmatically; and freely using (with 
due acknowledgment) the labours of others who have 
preceded Mr. Cook in the same kind of work. It is 
announced that ‘‘ while this book does not pretend to 
be a formal history of the English theatre, yet it is 
intended to convey, by means of gossip and anecdote, 
much information concerning the rise and progress of 
our stage from Elizabethan times to the present.” 

The book indeed contains some inaccuracies, and 
there are signs of imperfect revision,—faults which 
will be doubtless corrected in a future edition ; a call 
for-which is, we believe, certain. But these are small 
matters, and we can thoroughly recommend the book 
to all ‘* playgoers ”’ old and young, and to all who take 
an interest in the drama. Mr. Cook finds fault with 
the “old playgoer :”’ he is ‘‘a contradiction in terms; 
he is merely a young playgoer who-has grown old. 
He condemns the present and applauds the past. 
Things have much decayed and degenerated, he 
finds.” Of course he is the ‘‘ laudator temporis acti,” 
and so, in spite of himself, is Mr. Dutton Cook. 
There is hardly a page in his book which does 
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net show deterioration both in dramatic materiel and | 
personnel. More of it, but of a far inferior quality. 
There is no school of acting: actors now attain 
celebrity (?) per saltum, by their impersonation of a 
single character; and more money is often made by 
simple buffoonery than by conscientious and studious 
work. Mr. Cook’s book, divided into some six and 
thirty chapters begins with ‘“ playgoers,” and concludes 
with “epilogues.” There is not a dull chapter in the 
work, and we strongly recommend our readers to 
peruse it from beginning toend. A random extract 
or two may seem to enforce our recommendation. 

Mr. Cook is no lover of theatrical music: the 
tuneful overtures and entr’actes which are thought 
de rigueur at every dramatic performance are to him 
simply nuisances: none the more to be tolerated be- 
cause they involve expense to the management as well 
as pain to the discriminating public. It can hardly be 
thought that ‘‘ Macbeth” or ‘* Hamlet” is improved by 
a set of quadrilles or waltzes being perpetrated between 
each act. On this point Mr. Cook is exhaustive, and 


we need not apologize for the length of our extract :— 

“The absence of an orchestra, during the performance in London 
of the company of the Comédie Frangaise in 1871, probably ap- 
peared strange and unaccountable to many of our untravelled 
playgoers. But the Comédie has long dispensed with all musical 
accompaniments. It presents the drama pure and simple. It 
prefers that the histrionic art should run alone, unaided by the 
musician. But this abstinence in the matter of music, while it is 
not, of course, a following of the method of the ancient classical 
stage, is not, further, one of the elder traditions of the Théitre 
Frangais. For it is clear that the lighter comedies of Moliétre— 
such, for instance, as ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire.’ or ‘ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ’—could not have been presented originally without 
orchestral assistance. These works, indeed, avowedly pertain to 
the ‘comédie-ballet’ class of entertainments, and are supplied 
with ‘intermédes,’ in the course of which all kinds of curious 
dancing and singing occur. They are plays still preserving some 
characteristics of the grotesque humour and buffoonery of Italian 
pantomime. The ‘ intermédes,’ however, and their indispensable 
musical accompaniments can be readily suppressed, without injury 
to the works from which they spring. They are a kind of fungous 
growth that rather saps the vitality of, than lends support to, the 
parent tree. The Comédie retains these plays in its repertory by 
discarding altogether their ballet or musical excrescences. We 
may note that it was while playing in the last ‘interméde* of ‘ Le 
Malade Imaginaire,’ that Moliére was seized with the convulsive 
fit which proved fatal within an hour of the performance. 

“Did the London audiences of the Comédie long for the absent 
music? They did not seem to do so. They were at any rate 
resigned to the loss. They may even be said to have had the air 
of those who have met with what is called ‘ a happy release ;’ for, 
after all, the departed was perhaps quite as much a foe as a friend. 
And this brings us to the consideration whether the alliance be- 
tween music and the drama in England need be quite so enduring 
and indissoluble as it is at present. Is the orchestra really neces- 
sary to the existence of all our theatres? Is it absolutely indis- 
pensable that every comedy should be preceded by a performance 
of the overture to ‘Fru Diavolo,’ let us say, or its acts divided by 
the execution—an appropriate word—of a set of quadrilles from 
‘La Grand Duchesse,’ or the repetition of an endless and weari- 
some waltz? The orchestra escape from the play—may not the 
audience be permitted to avoid the orchestra? Of cours2, when 
dancing and singing form part of the entertainments of the even- 
ing, the band must be retained and endured. But their presence 





and performance, when the accompaniments to neither song nor 





dance are required of them, would seem to be superfluous. They 
are supposed to entertain the audience during the pauses in the 
representation. But if they fail to do this? In many cases they 
exist but as creatures of tradition, of superstition, of that inveterate 
conservatism which hinders all amendment in theatrical matters. 
And, no deubt, when an absurdity or an imposture pleads its an- 
tiquity or claims to be ‘a vested interest,’ the difficulty of sup- 
pressing it becomes prodigious. 

** Anyhow, our orchestras might surely mend their ways. They 
rejoice, at present, in the performance of the most hackneyed and 
inappropriate music. And they play, as a rule, execrably. Their 
usual repertory consists of about six overtures, three sets of quad- 
rilles, and four waltzes. It must sometimes happen that all the 
orchestras in London are at the same moment occupied in per- 
forming the same piece of music—the overture to ‘ Zampa’ or 
‘Sradella’ possibly. No connection is ever maintained between 
the nature of the play and the character of the music. ‘La Dame 
Blanche’ does as well for ‘Othello’ as for the ‘ School for 
Scandal ;’ ‘Le Domino Noir’ suits ‘ Hamlet’ equally with the 
Lady of Lyons.’ Offenbach intrudes upon Shakespeare, and 
Mozart introduces a sensation dramatist. And then the noise! 
No wonder that audiences carry away headaches from the theatres. 
Surely those must have been pleasanter and more peaceful times 
when violins and theorbos and harpsicals constituted the orchestra. 
With monster bands have come monstrous instruments for creating 
the greatest possible amount of uproar. The small orchestra 
imitates the large. So in theatres little bigger than drawing- 
rooms—which a pianoforte could probably fill sufficiently with 
sound—obstreperous drums are beaten and pantomimic trumpets 
blare, greatly to the torture of the audience. Some reform in this 
matter is urgently needed. For our own part we should regard 
with interest any experiment which had in view at once the greater 
comfort of the spectators, and the encouragement of the players to 
rely for support upon the simple exercise of their own art. A 
theatre devoted to acting, and entrusting its actors with the best 
works obtainable, need not encumber itself with a useless orchestra. 
Let it be added, in conclusion, to obviate misconception, that no 
slur upon music or musicians is here for a moment contemplated. 
We only advocate a division of theatres into musical and non- 
musical, into dramatic and operatic, or partially operatic.” 

We are afraid the musicians—all players in theatrical 
orchestras are married men with large families—will 
not choose to be improved off the face of creation, but 
possibly a more useful sphere of occupation might be 
found for them, and one which might also prove more 
lucrative: it could hardly be less so. 

‘Stage whispers’’ have long been proverbial as 
communications meant to be heard by all the world ; 
but there are other stage-whispers which are not 
intended for the audience. 


‘* Mrs. Fanny Kemble, in her ‘Journal’ of her tour in America, 
gives an amusing account of a performance of the last scene of 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ not as it seemed to the spectators, but as it 
really was, with the whispered communications of the actors. 
Romeo, at the words ‘Quick, let me snatch thee to thy Romeo's 
arms,’ pounced upon his playfellow, plucked her up in his arms’ 
‘like an uncomfortable bundle,’ and staggered down the stage 


with her. Juliet whispers, ‘Oh, you've got me up horridly! 
That'll never do; let me down! Pray let me down!’ But Romeo 
proceeds, from the acting version of the play be it understood :— 
“¢ There, breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, 
And call thee back, my soul, to life and love !’ 

Juliet continues to whisper: ‘Pray put me down; you'll 
certainly throw me down if you don't set me on the ground 
directly.’ ‘In the midst of ‘cruel, cursed fate,’ his dagger fell 
out of his dress. I, embracing him tenderly, crammed it back 
again, because I knew I should want it at the end.’ The per- 
formance thus went on :— 
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“*Romzo, Tear not my heart-strings thus ! 

They break! they crack! Juliet! Juliet!’ [Dies. 

‘** Jonze (to corpse). Am I smothering you?’ 

**Corpse. Not at all. But could you, do you think, be so 
kind as to put my wig on again for me? It has fallen off.’ 

‘**Juniet (to corpse). I'm afraid I can’t, but I'll throw my 
muslin veil over it. You've broken the phial, haven’t you? 
(Corpse nodded).’ 

‘** Juuret (to corpse). Where's your dagger ?’ 

‘«* Corpse (to Juliet). ’Pon my soul I don’t know.’ ” 

Some of the whispered communications on the stage 
must occasionally severely try the nerves of those to 
whom they are addressed: take, for instance, the 
following :— 

“A famous Lady Macbeth, ‘starring’ in America, had been 
accidentally detained on her journey to a remote theatre. She 
arrived in time only to change her dress rapidly, and hurry on 
the scene. The performers were all strangers to her. At the 
conclusion of her first soliloquy, a messenger should enter to 
announce the coming of King Duncan. But what was her 
amazement to hear in answer to her demand, ‘ What is your 
tidings ?’ not the usual reply, ‘ The king comes here to-night,’ but 
the whisper, spoken from behind a Scotch bonnet, upheld to pre- 
vent the words reaching the ears of the audience, ‘Hush! I’m 
Macbeth. We've cut the messenger out—go on, please!’ 

‘** Another disconcerted performer must have been the pro- 
vincial Richard III., to whom the Ratcliffe of the theatre—who 
ordinarily played harlequin, and could not enter without some- 
thiog of that tripping and twirling gait peculiar to pantomime— 
brought the information, long before it was due, that ‘the Duke 
of Buckingham is taken!’ ‘Not yet, you fool,’ whispered Richard. 
‘Beg pardon; thought he was,’ cried Harlequin Ratciiffe, as, 
carried away by his feelings or the force of habit, he threw what 
tumblers call ‘a catherine-wheel,’ and made a rapid exit.” 

These two kinds of stage-whispers are well illus- 
trated in a story told of the great tragedian, 
Macready. When playing with Ryder, he had re- 
peatedly found fault with him for “dying” in too 
forward a position—occupying too prominent a portion 
of the stage. Macready’s remonstrances were in vain, 
and one night he vented his wrath on Ryder in no 
measured terms—though in a whisper. The great 
actor must have been staggered when the royal corpse 
changed its supine for a half-erect position, and Ryder 
in a staye whisper said: “ Look here, Mac! I'm king: 
and I'll be hang’d if I don’t die where I please !” 

The practice of ‘ doubling” certain parts must have 
frequently given rise to very odd “situations.” This 
liability formerly used to be a part of every provincial 
actor's engagement, and was even practised in London. 
If it is done now, it is generally for the sake of ex- 
hibiting an actor in two widely contrasted parts, as in 
the case of Mr. Phelps’s recent performance of King 
James and old Trapbois in the “ King of Scots.” But 
a much greater hardship than “ doubling ” must have 
been the practice of an actor dividing himself between 
two or three theatres: the same actors being some- 
times engaged at the two Patent Theatres, and at the 
“little theatre in the Haymarket.” On this we will 
give our last extract :— 

“At one time Elliston, engagod as an actor at Drury Lane, had 
the additional responsibility of two theatrical managements, the 
Surrey and the Olympic. His performers were required to serve 





both theatres, and thus frequently appeared upon the stage in typ 
counties upon the same night. In 1834 the two patent theatre 
were ruled by one lessee, whose managerial scheme it was to 
work the two houses with a company and a half. The running ty 
and fro from Drury Lane and Covent Garden of actors half attired, 
with rouged faces, and loaded with the paraphernalia of their art, of 
dancers in various stages of dress, of musicians bearing their in. 
struments and miusic-books, was incessant, while the interchange 
of mysterious terms and inquiries, such as ‘Who’s on?’ ‘ Stagg 
waits,’ ‘Curtain down,’ ‘ Rung up,’ ‘ First music,’ &c., was sufi. 
ciently perplexing to passers-by. At the season of Christmas, 
when the system of double duty was at its height, the hardships 
eudured by the performers were severe indeed. The dancers 
were said to pass from one theatre to the other six times during 
the evening, and undergo no fewer than eight changes of 
costume. ; 

‘‘In the same way the performances at the summer theatre, the 
Haymarket, at the commencement and close of its season, often 
came into collision with the entertainments of the winter houses, 
and the actor engaged by two masters, and anxious to serve both 
faithfully, had a very arduous time of it. How could he possibly 
be present at the Haymarket and yet not absent from Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden? As a rule the patent theatres had the pre. 
ference, and the summer theatre was compelled for a few nights 
to be content with a very scanty company. On one occasion, 
however, Farley, the actor, achieved the feat of appearing both at 
the Haymarket and Covent Garden on the same night, and in the 
plays presented first at each house. The effort is deserving of 
particular description. 

“At Covent Garden the curtain rose at half-past six o’clock. 
In the Haymarket the representation commenced at seven. At 
the former theatre, Farley was cast for one of the witches in 
‘Macbeth.’ At the latter he was required to impersonate Sir 
Philip Modelove, in the comedy of ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife: 
It was a question of fitting in his exits at Covent Garden with his 
entrances at the Haymarket. A hackney-coach was in attendance, 
provided with a dresser, lighted candles, the necessary change of 
costume, and the means of altering his make-up. His early 
duties as a witch at Covent Garden fulfilled, the actor jumped 
into his coach, and, with the assistance of his dresser, was 
promptly changed from the weird sister of the tragedy to the 
elderly beau of the comedy. He duly arrived at the Haymarket 
in time to present himself as Sir Philip, whose first entrance upon 
the stage is in the second act of the play. This part of his task 
performed, he hurried again to Covent Garden, being transformed 
on the road from Sir Philip back again to the weird sister, 
Again he left the patent theatre, and reached the Haymarket in 
time to reappear as Sir Philip on the second entrance of that 
character in the fifth act of the play. The actor acquitted him- 
self entirely to the satisfaction of his two audiences (who wer 
perhaps hardly aware of the extent of his labours), but with very 
considerable strain upon his nervous system. For to add to the 
difficulties of his task, his coachman, indifferent to the counsel 
that the more haste often signifies the worst speed, turning 4 
corner too sharply, ran his forewheel against a post, and upse 
coach, actor, dresses, candles, costumes, and all. This untimely 
accident notwithstanding, the actor, with assistance freely reu- 
dered by a friendly crowd, secured another vehicle, and succeeded 
in accomplishing an exploit that can scarcely be paralleled ix 
listrionic records.” 


The only analogy we can now produce to this, is the 
ease of the Music-Hall ‘‘ comic,’’ who rides from one 
place to another, and sings half-a-dozen songs in 4s 
many different buildings in an evening. 

We have lingered over Mr. Dutton Cook’s volumes: 
we will in conclusion simply advise our readers to get 
them: they will linger over them also, and be very tt 
luctant to say “ Good-bye ” to the author and his work 
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CONCERTS. 


On October 3 a concert was given in the Royal Park 
Theatre, on behalf of the funds of the University 
College Hospital, in recognition of the services of the 
Hospital to the general poor of the North-western 
district, and particularly to the § division of the 
Metropolitan Police. Mr. Thorpe Pede, late manager 
of this theatre, directed the concert, in which Mdmes. 
Ernst, Alice Barth, and Wensley, Sig. Montelli, Mr. 
Dudley Thomas, Sig. Polonaski (violinist), Mr. Duncan 
Finlay, and other artists appeared. The pianoforte 
solos by Miss Montgomery and Mr. F. H. Fox were 
well received. All the artists gave their services, and 
the concert afforded great satisfaction. 

Mdme. Arabella Goddard gave the first of her two 
“Recitals,” at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday after- 
noon, Oct. 12. The hall was crowded, and our great 
pianist, who has been away for four years, was received 
with great enthusiasm. There is no need to make 
comparisons between this lady and other pianists, male 
or female. We are proud of her, as we have ample 
cause to be. Her most telling pieces, were a sonata 
by Waldstein, and a waltz of Chopin (encored). A 
fantasia by Thalberg, though the material was slight, 
displayed most beautiful execution. 

Mdme. Goddard gave her second recital on Oct. 19, 
at St. James’s Hall, before a large audience. The 
program comprised Beethoven’s No. 3 sonata, Mendels- 
sohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor, studies by W. 
Sterndale Bennett, Moscheles, and Thalberg, Woelfi’s 
“Ne plus ultra” sonata, a sonata-fantasia by W. F. 
Bach, an andante by Hummel, Handel's “ Suite de 
pieces,” including the ‘“‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” and 
Chopin’s waltz in A flat, Op. 42. Special mention 
may be made of her admirable execution of Woelfl's 
sonata, and the Hummel andante. The audience 
were enthusiastic in their applause. 

Mr. W. Carter has commenced a new series of 
performances at the Royal Albert Hall with Mendels- 
sohn's Hymn of Praise and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
The solos in the first-named work were sung by Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julian, and Mr. Rigby. 
In the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” the solo singers were Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mr. Rigby, and Sig. 
Campobello, Mr. Bending presided at the organ. 

The Annual Pianoforte Recital of Mr. Walter Bache 
—one of the great events of the musical season—takes 
place on October 80, as we go to press. We can there- 
fore only print the very interesting program, deferring 
any observations until our next number. 
Prelude aud Fugue (for Organ) in B minor .. ao 

(Transcribed for Pianoforte by Franz Liszt.) 

Berceuse. Op. 57. a) 
Second Impromptu. Op. 86. > 
Valse. Op. 64. No. 3. J 
Etudes. (a.) F minor, (b.) “Waldesrauschen.” .. 
Three Two-Part Songs. Op. 6. * on 

a. * Liebesprobe,” (Friedrich swe | 

b. “Der beste Liebesbrief,” (Friedrich Hebbel.) 

c. Kin Wort der Liebe,” (Abt Werner von Tegernsee.) 


Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Maybrick. 
‘Mr. Dannreuther has kindly undertaken to accompany these Duets.) 
“Danklied nach Sturm,” Op. 5. (Original Edition).. Henselt. 
‘ Blumenstiick,” Op. 21. No.3... a -» Volkmann. 
“Un momento eapriccioso,” Op. 12. .. oh -. Weber. 
“Mazeppa,” (d’aprés Victor Hugo.) Poéme Sym- 
phonique ‘Composed for Full Orchestra.) 


Arranged by the Composer for two pianofortes. 
ine Beudey and Mr. Walter Bache. 


J. 8. Bach. 
Chopin. 


Liszt. 
Cornelius. 


Liszt. 








Sonate. Op. 110. A flat a se .. Beethoven. 
(Moderato, cantabile, molto espressivo; Allegro molto; Adagio, 
ma non troppo; Fuga.) 

Mr. Bache’s Thirteenth Annual Concert will take place 

on Feb. 27, 1877, with the following program :— 
Second Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, F minor. 

Op. 21 .. ¥ xi a - a Chopin. 

(Instrumented by Carl Klindworth.) 
‘“*Mazeppa.” Poéme Symphonique. 
“ Loreley,” (With Orchestral Accompaniment.) 
Mrs. Osgood. 

Second Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, A major. 
‘Les Préludes.” Poéme Symphonique. 

Mr. Sydney Smith announces Two Pianoforte 
Recitals at Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday afternoons, 
Nov. 8th and Dec. 6th. The vocalists are Miss Adela 
Vernon, Miss Sophie Ferrari, Mr. Maybrick, and Sig. 
Federici. Pianoforte, Mr. Sydney Smith (assisted by 
pupils). Accompanists, Sir Julius Benedict and Herr 
Meyer Lutz. The program is excellent and varied, 
both as regards the vocal and instrumental numbers. 


Liszt. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Another ‘‘ Wagner night” was given on Oct. 20, 
when the Funeral March from Gotterdammerung was 
played and encored. A chief item was a waltz adapted 
from “ Die Meistersinger ;’ this also was encored. The 
overture to ‘‘ Z’annhauser” brought out the high qualities 
of the orchestra to special advantage. Herr Wilhelmj 
played, with his usual success, a paraphrase from 
** Die Meistersinger ” (encored) and the Liebeslied from 
“Die Walkure.” The vocalist of the evening was 
Malle. Sophie Léwe, who gave ‘‘ Elsa's Dream” from 
‘* Lohengrin,” and “‘ Elizabeth’s Prayer ” from ‘* Tann- 
hauser.” The program was effectively closed by Signor 
Arditi’s skilful adaptation—for orchestra and military 
band—-of themes from ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The second part 
of the program was miscellaneous. 

There was a Ballad night on October 21, which had 
the usual effect of crowding the house, and affording no 
end of gratification to a most demonstrative audience. 

A Handel night was given on Oct. 25, with the 
following items in the program :—Overture, ‘* Samson ;” 
Aria, “ O, ruddier than the cherry,” ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” 
Mr. G. Fox; ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” arranged by 
I’. Godfrey for full orchestra, (solo clarionet sarabande 
and bourrées, Mr. Lazarus); Aria, ‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair,” Miss Jose Sherrington; Overture, 
* Acis and Galatea;” Song, ‘‘ Honour and arms,” Mr. 
G. Fox; Hymn (largo), arranged for 20 violins and 16 
violas, by Herren Helmesberger and Richter (violin 
obbligato, Herr Wilhelm)), first time of performance in 
England; Aria, ‘ Rejoice greatly,” ‘ Messiah” Miss 
Jose Sherrington ; Grand March, ‘‘ See the conquering 
hero comes” ‘* Judas Maccabaus.” On the 26th there 
was another Wagner night, and a Welsh Ballad night 
on the 27th, when Miss Marian Williams, Miss Lizzie 
Evans, Miss Jenny Pratt, and Miss José Sherrington, 
Messrs. James Sauvage, G. Fox, and John Thomas 
(Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen), &., appeared. 

The success of these concerts has been so great that 
it is determined, we believe, to carry them on until 
December. The success has been well deserved, for it 
is impossible to conceive a more en and liberal 
management, nor greater tact in ca for a miscel- 
laneous public. 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed’ 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, a 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 


Payable in advance. 


7s. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64., 
8d. a line after. 
P.O. Onpeasin PAvourn or J,SWIFT, Posr-Orricr, Hicn Hotnory, W.C. 
Orrice ror Supscrirrions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, Hica Hoxnorn, W.C. 
Acents ror tHe Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 





Che Orchestra. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Oflice, Newton-strect, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1876. 





AMATEUR AGGRESSION. 


Two letters which have lately appeared in a con- 
temporary seem to show a little apprehension on the 
part of those to whom music is a means of living, of 
their remuneration being seriously affected, or even of 
their occupation being destroyed by the cheaper labour 
of those who have time to spare from their own calling. 
The art cultivation of the people, and the shorter hours 
of labour, have produced an extensive crop of amateur 
musicians,—‘‘ handy” men, who have acquired their 
knowledge of the art in their enforced leisure, and who 
gan sing in a chorus after a fashion, can play the fiddle a 





bit, or accompany on the organ what passes at their dis. 
trict church for church music. The prolific clerk oftey 
cheaply furnishes a “‘ surpliced choir” with its “ young 
gentlemen.” As a vocalist he is great in Gregorian 
execution ; and he now aspires to a seat at the organ, 
to provide the exquisite ‘‘ organ harmonies” which 
accompany the service. At many churches there is but 
small need of a player; the prevailing ritual of the 
present day being quite independent, we had almost 
said of music, but certainly of organ music. The 
introductory voluntary has yielded to a processional 
hymn, the chants and services give plenty of time for 
the tyro to fumble out their chords, the hymn is an 
accompanied tune innocent of counterpoint, and 
interludes between the verses are forbidden. The 


and the halting and timeless ‘“ recessional”’ takes the 
place of the oratorio chorus or organ fugue which of 
old “* played out” the congregation. Here, then, is a 
field for the amateur who will work for little or no- 
thing; who will study the peculiarities of his parson 
and patron ; be a model in dress and behaviour ; and 
occupy the post of a properly trained musician. It is 
good for the latter that no one holding a lower social 
position than that of a clerk is considered eligible for 
the organ-seat. The gentlemen-assistants for whose 
behoof ladies are ‘‘ requested to shop early” are ips 
facto excluded. 

There can surely be no more profitable occupation 
for an artisan or ‘ assistant” in his leisure hours than 
learning to play the violin, or the cornet, or one of the 
large Sax family of horns. The rudimentary study will 
likewise prove most agreeable to his surroundings. 
When Mr. Draper or Mr. Taylor or Mr. Carpenter has 
learned to fiddle or pipe, why should he hide his talent 
under a bushel ? Little school or social gatherings, or 
penny readings, may be the means of bringing him 
before a British public, and before long he will joins 
“class” or a “ choir,” and soon become available ass 
cheap ripieno, or cheaper principal to any one who wantss 
fiddler. The engagement of such artists is profitable 
to the man who provides music: he may go down 
the bill at full price, while he is handsomely recom- 
pensed by his bread and cheese and beer and “ a tickel 
for a friend.” 

The professional chorus-singer has suffered most 
from amateur competition: in fact the calling as 4 
livelihood is almost extinct. The various ‘ Societies” 
and ‘Choirs ” have provided substitutes for him in al 
but voice, musical knowledge, and ability to sing. 
This is an old story, and we need not dwell on it. 4s 
in the other cases the amateur recommendation i 
cheapness. 

By the heads of the musical profession, these follt 
will be considered mere tagrag and bobtail—beings witl 
whom they have little concern or sympathy. But tht 
most illustrious artists are in danger of losing theif 
power over the public, and consequently over thi 





display of the middle voluntary has been abolished;- 
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public’s purse. Wi th Royalty in the instrumental de- | 
partment, and the Church and the Peerage furnishing | 
solo vocalists, who is safe? Will Herr Wilhelmj draw | 
as well as the Duke of Edinburgh? or can Mdlles. 
Albani and Titiens always hold their own against Mrs. 
Aliquot and the Duchess of Doolittle? In their own 
interest as well as in the cause of musical morals the 
great virtuosi should discountenance amateurs in pro- 
fessional places. ‘They are round men in square holes. 

We are no advocates for Trades-unionism in music: 
we want no rattening, no restrictions on its cultivation 
or practice. If Tom the Tinker has a gift for the 
divine art, and wants to live by it, let him forsake his 
pots and pans, and take to his Cavaillé Coll,* or his 
Broadwood, or his Stradivarius, or appeal to the public 
as a great tenor. But he should not after a day's 
tinkering do a little cheap music, nor counterfeit the 
artist whom he deprives of a living. The tinker’s case 
is that of the ‘“‘ young man,” or the small clerk, or the 
great clerk, or of any one who pretends to be what he 
is not. 

The res angusta domi will excuse much, and small 
blame attaches to the attempt to eke out a living. But 
the posts of musicians should be filled by musicians 
aud until the supply of these is unequal to the demand, 
untrained amateurs should not be put in their places. 
And those who want the services of artists should pay 
fo: it. 





MUSIC FOR THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The !Paris Exhibition of 1878 is to be a perfect marvel 


as respects music. In all its forms it will find a warm 
welcome in the magnificent concert-hall built by Messrs. 
Davioud and Borlais at the Trocadero. Orchestral 
music, Dramatic music, and Oratorios will successively 
be brought forward; the Orpheons, military bands, and 
last if not least ‘les orchestres de danse.”” We English 
— nos voisins d’outre-Manche”»—are going to fit out a 
complete oratorio by Handel, conducted by Sir Michacl 
Costa as in England, and send it over all ready—tout 
monté, with English band and chorus, to the Exposi- 
tion. On the other hand the societies d’outre-Rhin will 
furnish German specimens of Handel, and M. Lamoureux 
will furnish new French performances of the great 
works by the same master. Handel's works, says the 
Menéstrel, will suffice to make the fortune of the Ex- 
position. But why cannot the same use be made of the 
symphonies of Beethoven? Nay, why cannot all the 
composers of Italy, Germany, France, and Russia—our 
contemporary might have added England and Turkey— 
be called upon—like the painters of all countries—to 
exhibit their most beautiful lyric pictures—to let us hear 
the chief dramatic numbers from their operas? In the 
Menestrel, also, M. Philbert, after reviewing the arrange- 


bd A bright ides has ‘occurred to some e folks of uniting the offices 
of curate and organist—so getting the work of both done for single 
pay. The “ person” who undertakes the two duties will probably 
be as fit for one as for the other. 








ment of the ae Concert Hall, proposes as a finishing 
touch to its decoration, and as a useful and lasting 
monument, to erect a large organ—which shall testify 
also their pre-eminence in the building of organs. Of 
course M. Cavaillé Coll is to erect it, and itis to surpass 
all others by its power and its delicacy, its precision and 
its quality of tone. Paris should at least equal—it should 
rather excel—the colossal instruments of Boston, of 
Leeds, of Liverpool, of the Albert Hall of London, and 
the reputed excellent organs of the New World. What 
matter if they have to spend four or five hundred 
thousand frances? Notwithstanding its misfortunes, 
France can still pay for glory—and this will be real 
glory. To work then! At Sheffield more than two 
hundred thousand francs were easily raised for a concert 
organ. At Amsterdam a hundred thousand francs were 
furnished by some fifty subscribers. And shall France 


—in the cause of national art—hesitate at half a 
million ? 





THE LATE MR. GEORGE COOPER. 


An amiable man, an excellent and conscientious 
musician, and a highly skilled executant, has been lost 
to the world by the death of Mr. George Cooper. This 
gentleman filled the posts of Deputy-organist of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Organist of Christ’s Hospital, Organist 
of the Chapel Royal, St. James's, and Organist of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church. Mr. Cooper's whole life was 
passed in playing and arranging for the organ, or in 
teaching that instrument or singing. His playing was 
legitimate, rather therefore of the old school. As an 
accompanist of the Cathedral service he was surpassed 
by few: his style in this respect—from long custom— 
was exact and ready, occasionally it would strike one 
as a little off-hand. He used to revel in Bach, and was 
a magnificent fugue player. Thirty years ago it was his 
habit to play Bach’s pedal fugues on the St. Sepulchre’s 
organ after the Sunday evening service, to his own 
delight and that of a few of the congregation and a 
number of organists of neighbouring City churches, who 
looked in and lingered on their way home. The writer 
has frequently heard him play for half-an-hour or tliree- 
quarters, the church in darkness, with the exception of 
the organ lights, and the officials audibly anxious that 
he should finish. Few men would play Oratorio or 
Mass music on the organ with more effect, and in these 
he approached as near to orchestral effects as was pos- 
sible for one whose style was formed when the organ 
was a very different instrument to what it now is. We 
do not think Mr. Cooper had any great love for the 
modern school of organ playing. There are here and 
there still to be found remaining organ players of the 
same school as the late Mr. Cooper, but they are but 
few, and are widely separated: if any such arise 
in the future, it will be from their own study rather 
than from the habitual training in scholarly music 
which he experienced from his childhood. What school 
is there in the church music now in vogue ? 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Sims Reeves has addressed come remarks to the Atheneum 
explaining the course he has pursued with respect to musical 
pitch. Mr. Reeves says he is willing to incur the charge of in- 
terested motives if he can do good to Art and his fellow artists. 
But there are very few who will impute such motives, either 
with respect to the pitch question, or on account of his too 
frequent inability to sing; those who know him are well aware 
that his whole conduct is regulated by a conscientious re- 
solve not to accept payment for services which he is unable to 
render. 

We do not hear much of Spanish enthusiasm for music or 
musicians, and it is not easy to decide whether in the following 
case respect was not rather paid to the Republican Representa- 
tive than to the Musician. The Correspondent of the Times 
writes from Spain: ‘Sunday, October 8th, was a day of great 
At 9 a.m. thousands thronged the Rambla 
to hear the choirs of music chant the hymns of Clave, of whose 
death the 8th is the anniversary. Clave was one of the greatest 
musical composers of Spain, and died but a few years since. He 
was Representative for Bareelona and an honest Republican. He 
founded many choral societies in Barcelona and its suburbs, and 
was deeply loved. His remains were removed on Sunday from 
their humble resting-place to a magnificent mausoleum just 
erected for the remains of Senor Clave by the citizens of Barce- 
lona. The funeral was solemnised in the presence of thousands 
with bands of music, the city authorities, military bands, and 
every adjunct of pomp and splendour. Clave has left as a com- 
poser several hundred exquisite pieces.” 


rejoicing in Barcelona. 


The Sacred Harmonie Society (Conductor, Sir Michael Costa,) 
have issued their prospectus for their forty-fifth season, 1876-7. 
The first performance is on November 24th, with Handel’s ‘ Israel 
in Egypt.’ On subsequent dates Mendelssohn’s * St. Paul ;” 
Handel's “ Messiah ;’’ Mendelssohn’s * Elijuh ;’’ Handel’s ‘* Solo- 
mon;” Selection from the lesser known works of Hande) and other 
composers, including Mozart’s Litany in B flat (English adapta- 
tion); Haydn's “ Seasons ;” Costa’s ‘Eli; Spobr’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment,” and Mendelssohn's “ Athalie.” The following artists are 
engaged :—Mdme. L. Sherrington, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Edith 
Wynne, Mdme. Blarche Cole, Mdme. Nouver, Miss E, Horne, 
Miss Jessie Jones, Miss J. Wigan, Mdme. Patey, Miss Julia Elton, 
Miss Enriquez, Miss M. Hancock, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. BE. Lloyd, Mr. W. Morgan, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. 
Santley, Sig. Foli, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. George Fox, Mr. May- 
brick, Mr. Hilton. Organist, Mr. Willing. 


The Brixton Choral Society, (Conductor, Mr. William Lemare,) 
announce the following works to be performed during the eighth 
season of the Society. On Monday, November 6, ‘* The Light of 
the World,” by Dr. A. 8. Sullivan; and subsequently “ Mount 
Moriah,” by Dr. J. F. Bridge; ‘ The Corsair,’ by Mr. F. H. 
Cowen; ‘* Vhe Good Shepherd,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett; “ Zhe 
Crusaders,” by Niels W. Gade; and Handel’s Oratorio 
** Fether.” 

Professor Ella, on the eve of going to Russia, on a visit to 
Rubinstein, was advised to relinquish the journey, during the 
unhealthy month of October. From Rubinstein, Auer, and 
l.eschitiszky, the Professor has received letters of regret, and a 
pressing invilation to visit St. Petersburg and Peterhoff next year, 
before the commencement of the cold season and rains of October. 
We are glad to know that the Professor is in full health and 
vigour, and we have every reason to expect that the next season 
of the Musical Union will at least equal any that has preceded 
ut. 


| 





DR. RIMBAULT. 


The following notice of the late Dr. Rimbault appears 
in the Athenaum of October 7. It is from the pen of 
Mr. William Chappell, for whom and with whom the 
deceased gentleman had laboured much :— 


The death of Edward Francis Rimbault, LL.D, 
announced in last week's Athenwum, leaves a void not 
only in the musical world, but also in a considerable 
literary circle, and it is such a void as cannot readily be 
filled up. Dr. Rimbault died in his own house, 29, St. 
Mark's Crescent, Regent’s Park, on the morning of the 
26th September, and was buried on the 30th, in the 
Highgate Cemetery. He had completed his sixtieth 
year on the preceding 13th of June. 

The special knowledge which Dr. Rimbault possessed, 
and in which he was, perhaps, unrivalled, was twofold: 
first, as to all that related to Tarly English music, 
including the history of the art and of its professors, 
from the commencement of the sixteenth century to the 
end of the last; and, secondly, as to the contents of 
Early English printed books, any, or all, of which he 
would read whenever he could find them, for the chance 
of gleaning some forgotten information and taking note 
of it. No sooner had he acquired new evidence upon 
any contested point, upon biographical details, or upon 
any forgotten subject, than he would place it at the 
service of his literary friends, with a liberality which is 
not often paralleled. Indeed, his readiness to oblige 
was not limited to personal friends, for he was also 
ready (o impart his peculiar information to any literary 
inquirer, and it is not too much to say that a consider. 
able number of books upon antiquarian subjects by 
various authors were greatly improved by his advice 
and assistance. His own researches were commenced 
when only in his teens, and were so well known to 
others that at the age of twenty-four he was requested to 
accept the secretaryship of the Percy and of the Musical 
Antiquarian Societies, the former for the reprinting of 
Early English poetry and popular literature, and the 
latter for Karly English musical compositions. For 
those two societies, which both endured for about eleven 
years, Dr. Rimbault edited fourteen works. Subsequently 
he accepted a place on the Council of the Handel 
Society, and, later still, on that of the Camden Society, 
which alone survives. For the Handel Society he 
edited three oratorios, and for the Camden two works. 
He was the factotum of the Motet Society, and edited 
Marbeck’s Book of Common Prayer (date of Edwarl 
the Sixth), and numerous collections of anthems, 
chants, &c., for publishers. On the literary side, he 
edited the works of Sir Thomas Overbury, the Hon. 
Roger North’s “‘ Memoirs of Musicke,” and many more. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate them, as the list up to 
1860 was supplied to M. Fétis, and may be found in his 
‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” It was the 
love of his special subjects which induced Dr. Rimbaul 
to edit such works, and to give his time to a mos 
careful series of biographical aud bibliographical notes 
which accompany them. The remuneration for aa 
editor rarely exceeded that of the twelve to twenty-five 
copies which a society gives, and which the editor dis 
tributes among his friends. Tho money to buy # 
valuable a collection of books as Dr. Rimbault possessed 
was supplied, first, by a kind godfather ; and, secondly, 
by his professional earnings. The latter were limited, 
on account of the great share of time which he devoted 
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to literature. He was habitually abstemious, and his 
only luxuries were old books, and now and then an old 
carved bookease or a bit of old stained-glass. Such 
was the man. It is probable that this famous library 
will now be dispersed, for lack of the master mind, and 
the consequent decline of a modest income. 


Dr. Rimbault was all his life a worker; and a great 
deal of the work he got through was not identified with 
his name. The number of his known musical arrange- 
ments of all kinds is very large; many of his labours 
have appeared for some reason under a feigned name. 
His literary work was almost at any and everybody's 
service, and often he was rewarded with the scantiest 
acknowledgment. Dr. Rimbault was not a humorous 
man, but he was often the cause of eliciting humour 
from others. Two posthumous instances of this faculty 
are—the statement of the Mnyglish Churchman that he 
wrote the ‘‘ History of the Doema”’ in conjunction with 
Mr. Hopkins; and the narrative of the Doctor's 
being immured in the ‘‘Muniment-room” in West- 
minster Abbey told in the Athenaum of Oct. 14, 
which we quote : 


When Dr. Buckland was Dean of Westm-nster, tho lately 
deceased Dr. Rimbault applied to him for permission to make 
extracts from the registers of the Abbey, in order to ascertain the 
dates of admission, and of the decease, of some of the eminent 
men who had been on the establishment at Westminster. The 
difficulty which presented itself to the Dean’s mind was, that it 
would be too great a tax upon his own time to wait while the 
extracts were made, and that he could not give up the keys of the 
Muniment-room to any person. §&till he desired to oblige in all 
eases of literary research, and, therefore, offered to take Dr. Rim- 
bault into the room, and to leave him there, to be let out at any 
appointed time. The proposal was particularly agreeable to Dr. 
Rimbault, as he could then work without interruption. Thinking 
that about three hours would suffice, and as ho dined at an early 
hour, he appointed one o’clock. The Dean was not punctual 
and the Doctor worked on. At three o’clock the latter felt the 
want of his dinner, his extracts were finished, and he wished only 
tobe gone. ‘* What could have detained the Dean?” Butno step 
was tobe heard. The evening service soon began, and at length 
the last peal of the organ had faded away, and all was quiet, It 
then became evident that Dr. Rimbault was forgotten ; and how 
long was this to last? Before daylight had quite passed away he 
had surveyed his position, and found that he was in a trap from 
which it was impossible to extricate himself. He could neither 
scale the window nor make himself heard. He was quite at the 
mercy of the Dean’s memory ; for he had not told any one where he 
was going, because he expected to return home within a few hours. 
“ Would his disappearance be advertised, and would the Dean see 
it,and when ?” Dr. Rimbault had none of the bodily fat which is 
said to support life under long periods of fasting, and the last was, 
therefore, an important question with him. ‘‘ When would the 
Muniment-room be next visited 2” That was indeed a remote 
contingency ; so that, like Ginevra in the chest which had 
closed over her with a spring lock, nothing but his skeleton 
might then be found. From these uncomfortable reflections 
Dr. Rimbault was released late at night. He had drawn together 
some parchments to recline upon, but not to sleep, when at last a 
key was heard in the door. The good Dean had gone home to 
dinner, and had taken bis siesta; after which he commenced 
ruminating over the events of the day, and then at last thought of 
his prisoner! He returned to the Abbey at some inconvenience, 
and set him free with many apologies. Dr. Rimbault’s ardour to 
be shut up in a muniment-room had then quite cooled. 


it is a good story, and will probably often be told, 
hot without embellishment. A sceptic might dispute 
some of the details given above, and inquire, inter alia, 
the respective distances of the Abbey, the Deanery, and 
the Muniment-room from each other; where Dr. 
Buckland dined; and how long it.took him to get 
from home—* at some inconvenience ”"—to the Abbey. 
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WELSH MIRACLE PLAYS. 


The county of Eisteddvodau and Druids and Bards 
and Ovates, has resuscitated another ancient institu- 
tion, formerly the peculiar property of the regular 
clergy of the Church, now revived somewhat irregularly 
in Methodist and other dissenting chapels. The 
Western Mail states that on Sunday evening, Oct. 14, 
the Welsh Baptist Chapel, Briton Ferry, at which the 
miracle-play of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren” was recently 
produced, was crowded, some 1500 people being pre- 
sent. Many, no doubt, were attracted by the an- 
nouncement on the bills that Tanymarian’s ‘“ Moses 
Bach” would be given by some of the adult members, 
and it being generally understood that the piece would 
be acted in its entirety. The chapel authorities, how- 
ever, decided not to act the whole play, but merely for 
the following four persons to recite (without leaving 
the platform) the parts: The Mother of Moses, Mys, Da. 
Simons; Sister of Moses, Miss Simmons; Pharaoh's 
Daughter, Mrs. R. Price; Pharaoh's Oficer (seeking for 
male children), Mr. W. Gethin. With regard to 
** Joseph and his Brethren,” ® correspondent of the 
Western Mail writes as follows: ‘ This piece is an old 
play, or performance, call it which you please, that has 
been put before the public in this neighbourhood on 
several occasions, The first time that] recollect it being 
done was on a Sunday afternoon and evening at 
Rehoboth Primitive Methodist Chapel at Blackwood. 
Kvyerything was performed as correctly as though it 
had been put upon a stage at a theatre, excepting the 
scenery. At the above chapel, another piece has been 
played, entitled ‘Zhe Rainbow,’ when each performer 
wore the seven prismatic colours. Some years after 
the foregoing events, the drama, ‘ Joseph and his 
Brethren’ was got up at Pengam Welsh Baptist 
Chapel. This play was performed on one or two 
occasions at the above chapels, on Sundays, and also 
at the Welsh Chapel at Bargoed. A large showy- 
coloured handkerchief, or collier’s mufiler, was used on 
the occasion to represent the coat of many colours. 
These performances were in Welsh, and though lacking 
the stage arrangement, the theatrical spirit was very 
visible. Once more ‘ Joseph and his Brethren’ was put 
on the stage at New Salem Welsh Independent Chapel 
at Fleur-de-Lis, when the drama was given in capital 
style, especially the casting of Joseph off the stage into 
the pit, which so worked upon the feelings of some 
present, that they shed ‘ bitter tears’ to see how the 
‘bachgen’ (boy) was served. I am informed that at 
some places the performers have been known to get a 
coat with coloured lining in it, and then turn it inside 
out, to give effect to the piece. I have seen it per- 
formed by Primitive Methodists, Baptists, and In- 
pendents, at different times. As a rule these great 
sacred dramas are got up for a purpose, I find, and 
that purpose is money.” 





MR. CARL ROSA’S OPERA. 

Mr. Rosa’s season will be memorable if only from 
the fact of his haying brought out effectively in an 
English dress the ‘ Flying Dutchman ” of Wagner. An 
Italian version of ‘Der F'liegende Hollander,” under the 
title of “ L’Olandese Dannato,” appeared in 1870, when 
Mr. Wood was director, and Sig. Arditi conductor, at 
Her Majesty's Opera, Drury Lane. Since then 
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and “* Tannhauser”’ have been successively 
produced—in each instance through the medium of an 
Italian adaptation. Mr. Rosa has enabled the Eng- 
lish public to hear Wagner’s opera well performed, and 
to form a just idea of his claims as a musician if not 
as a musical prophet. The English version is from 
the pen of Mr. John P. Jackson, an earnest advocate 
of the Wagnerian doctrines, and an _ enthusiastic 
admirer of his music, who has also made adapta- 
tions of * Tannhauser”’ and “ Lohengrin.” Myr. Jackson, 
adhering as closely as possible to the inner meaning of 
the text, and imitating the style of the Wagnerian verse 
and phraseology, with which he is evidently familiar, 
has performed his task in an able and conscientious 
manner. ‘The piece was capitally put on the stage, 
and for this no scant acknowledgment is due to Mr. 
Hawes Craven, the ‘scenic artist,’ Mr. Mather, the 
machinist, and Mr. Arthur Howell, stage manager. 
The chorus is especially good, alike in the first and 
third acts, where the sailors of either vessel, Norwegian 
and Dutch, are concerned; and in the melodious and 
truly characteristic ‘‘ Spinning-song”’ of the second, 
in which the voices of women alone are employed. 
The elaborate introduction to the final scene, when the 
maidens come to welcome the Norwegian sailors home, 
and so forcible a contrast is established between the 
utterances of the phantom crew and those of their 
livelier companions, is worthy of all praise. Theorchestra 
is admirable from the overture to the end. The praise 
bestowed upon Mr. Santley’s impersonation of the 
** Dutchman” six years ago at Her Majesty's Opera is 
doubly merited now. Both voeally and dramatically 
his performance is a masterpiece of its kind. Mdlle. 
Torriani, as Senta, acts the part with real intelligence, 
and sings all that she has to sing like a genuine 
artist. The other characters are well supported by Miss 
Lucy Franklein (Nwrse), Messrs. A. Stevens, F. C. 
Packard, and J. W. Turner (Daland, Eric, and Steers- 
man); and, best of all, the ensemble may be eulogised 
without reserve. The opera was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Rosa has produced Herold’s ‘ Zampa,” 
with Mr. Santley in the title part. The part well suits 
his voice, and his acting is full of spirit. Mdlle. 
Torriani (as Camilla) sang well, and her acting was 
Jadylike and graceful. Miss L. Franklein, as Ritta, 
fairly mastered the character, and Mrs. A. Cook per- 
sonated the statue of St. Camille with considerable 
cleverness. Mr. C. Lyall played Dandolo, Mr. Miiller 
the Corsair, and Mr. Aynsley Cook Daniel. The 
audience gave a hearty reception to the opera, and 
‘* Zampa”’ may be counted a thorough success. 

‘* Maritana” is the ninth opera produced this season 
by Mr. Carl Rosa, and its first performance, October 18, 
attracted a large audience. The execution of Wallace’s 
masterpiece was not so satisfactory as that of previous 
works given under the direction of Mr. Rosa. Don 
Cesar has the most important part in the opera, and it 
demands a singer with a good voice and great ability. 
The gipsy heroine, Maritana, has a large share in the 
Cramatic action, and has to sing difficult florid music, 
bosides flowing cantabile airs. Unless these two 
characters be efliciently filled, a satisfactory result is 
not to be expected ; and neither Don Cesar nor Mari- 
tana were successfully impersonated. The representative 
of the former failed to realise the character, and his 
singing was not more satisfactory than his acting. 


* Lohengrin” 





For the Maritana, Miss Cora Stuart, whom on this 
occasion we heard for the first time, allowance must be 
made on the score of youth and inexperience. Study and 
practice may make Miss Stuart competent to undertake 
prima donna parts. Her voice, face, and figure are al] 
in her favour, she is evidently zealous and intelligent, 
and may attain a good position if content to work to. 
wards it by careful execution of less exacting roles. The 
remaining characters were satisfactorily filled. Miss 
Lucy Franklein was an excellent Lazariilo, Mr. Celli 
was highly successful as Dyn Jose, and Mr. Ludwig, 
as the King, sang ‘‘Hear me, gentle Maritana,” jy 
finished style. ‘The chorus supported the reputation 
they have obtained ; and the instrumentation received 
full justice from the orchestra. The audience were 
liberal with their applause, and most of the favourite 
songs Were encored. 

The ‘ Joconde”’ of Nicolo Isouard, with an English 
libretto by Mr. Santley, which has been for some time 
in rehearsal, was produced on October 25. It was first 
performed at Paris in 1814. A passage in one of the 
original songs has passed into a proverb— 

‘*On en revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours ;” 

and the leading melody of this song will be recognised 
as that which Haynes Bayly appropriated for his 
ballad, ‘‘ We have lived and loved together.” 








DRAMA. 


The “ Duke’s Device” produced at the Olympic Theatre 
is practically the same piece as the ‘“ Duke’s Motto,” 
which was so successful at the Lyceum some dozen 
years ago, with Mr. Fechter and Miss Kate Terry in 
the principal parts. Messrs. Neville, Archer, Hill, and 
Flockton, an American actor Mr. Pateman, and Misses 
Dubois and Carlisle, play the chief characters at the 
Olympic, and their efforts are well appreciated by the 
audience; and so far the old success has been repeated, 
Mr. Henry Neville in particular receiving enthusiastic 
applause. The piece is capitally mounted in every 
respect. The scenes representing the hostelry on the 
frontier of France and Spain, the Moat of the Chateau 
de Caylus, the Mountain Pass, the Chalet of the 
Pyrenean gipsies, are among the best of Mr. Hann's 
elaborate stage pictures. 

After a successful run in the provinces, the 
‘* Princess Toto” of Messrs. W. 8. Gilbert and F’. Clay has 
been brought out at the Strand Theatre. Mr. Gilbert's 
libvetto is certainly an improvement on the opera-boufie 
of our neighbours; it contains much fun, and the 
dialogue is brisk and humorous. We need not say 
anything about the plot. Mr. Clay has furnished 
graceful and telling music; a waltz song, and 4 
very graceful ballad, ‘‘ A world of dreams,” both sung 
by Miss Kate Santley, and a tcxor solo, “ O bride of 
mine,’ by M. Marius, being among the most striking 
numbers. The characters are well supported, and the 
mounting of the piece is unexceptionable. 

The Charing Cross has re-opened under the manage: 
ment of Mr. Henderson, who has changed its name to 
the ‘‘ Folly Theatre,” a step the wisdom of which does 
not appear on the surface. Its affinity with the name 
of a French house may, perhaps, afford a reasov. 
The interior of the little theatre has been reconstructed, 
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redecorated, and provided with new seats, the result 


giving a warm nd cheerful aspect to the house. 
Miss Lydia Thom son and her company have appeared 
in the burlesque of ‘‘ Blue Beard,” the dialogue having 
been renovated by jokes on recent topics, among which 
Dr. Slade and the Royal Aquarium directors are not 
forgotten. The extravaganza was preceded by the 
comic drama entitled ‘Man is not Perfect,” an older 
yersion of the French piece which furnished Mr. Clement 
Scott with the foundation of his piece, ‘‘ Of the Line.” 
Mr. Brough performed the part of the hero. A new 
adaptation of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” entitled “ Pecksnif,” 
was produced on October 23. The drama deals with a 
small portion only of the scenes in which Pecksniff and 
his family appear, it omits the tragic scenes which 
yedeem the character of Mercy Pecksniff, and it closes 
with a tableau of general happimess. It occupies about 
an hour in performance, during which Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, who appears in the first and second acts, goes to 
America and returns in time for the third. The play 
is asuccession of scenes rather than a connected drama. 
Mr. Lionel Brough was admirably made up as Pecksnif’, 
and his acting elicited roars of laughter. It was ex- 
travagant and farcical, however, in the highest degree, 
and the intoxication in the last act went beyond carica- 
ture. Miss Violet Cameron presented with much spirit 
Mercy Pecksnif’s girlish ways. The play was received 
with applause, but without enthusiasm. ‘The first 
— of the burlesque of ‘ Rebinson Crusoe” is 

xed for the 11th of November. 

At the St. James’ Theatre a version of ‘‘ Gladiator's 
Thirty Millions,” which caused a brief sensation in Paris 

year ago, has been brought out, with a suecess due 


more to the merits of the actors than to the piece itself. 
Messrs. Lyster and Mackay have adapted the piece to 
he English stage, and in so doing have encountered, 
vithout overcoming, the usual dificulties of transferring 


French humour to an English locale, The desire of an 
ndventuress to make a good marriage, and her trans- 
orming her butler into a rich uncle, for the sake of 
unting down a millionaire, are a good starting point ; 
but, as in the original, the English version flags in its 
progress. The Mrs. Florence Desmond of Mrs. John 
Wood is a delightful specimen of the best kind of comic 
acting. Her sense of humour is conveyed by a thousand 
shades of expression and the most finished detail, and 
s not thrust upon the audience rough, heavy, and 
hnpolished. Mrs. Wood has very few comical things 
osay; she has no puns to deliver, and no jokes to 
ling about ; but the manner in which she conveys to 
he audience her delight in a droll situation is electrical. 
phe does not roar with laughter, or make her points 
iolently, or labour in seeming to demonstrate how 
unny she is; but there is a sly ripple of merriment 
vhich comes over the face when humour has to be 
xpressed, which immediately puts the actress en 
apport with her audience. For instance, take the 
cene in which the idea occurs to Mrs. Desmond that 
he butler will do for the temporary uncle. The 
ramatic position, such as it is, will be found conveyed 
bsolutely without a word uttered on either side, and 
purely by nicely-balanced art. ‘The spectator sees the 
dea enter Mrs. John Wood's head, and watches it 
ravel to Mr. George Honey. Not one word is spoken, 
nd no words are needed when looks are so eloquent. 
Highly may be commended, also, the excellent humour 
f Mr. George Honey, who joined in a duet of fun with 





Mrs. Wood on every possible occasion, who appreciated 
with the nicest feelings all the delicate art of the actress. 
Both being excellent singers, they joined in a burlesqued 
Italian duet, which was quite in harmony with all that 
had gone before, and did not show the slightest dis- 
position on the part of Mrs. Wood or Mr. George 
Honey to force the fun or to go out of the picture. 
There was one more performance of more than ordinary 
excellence—the small comic part of a bashful lover, 
played by Mr. Charles Warner with admirable meaning 
and intelligence. The rest of the characters call for 
little comment save that there was nothing obtrusive 
in any of them, and all played up well to the general 
lead. Mr. George Clarke, an American actor, who 
appeared as the American Creesus, was the only one 
who, strange to say, seemed awkward in a character 
made to his hand. For the sake of the acting of Mrs. 
John Wood and Mr. George Honey this piece certainly 
ought to be seen. 

Many years have elapsed since the youth of the 
metropolis were edified and warned at holiday-time by 
the performance at each of the Patent theatres of 
“George Barnwell,” and ‘Jane Shore.” Other 
influences are now brought to bear on London appren- 
tices, than the unfortunate George and his chére amie 
and the murder on Camberwell Green, and it is not at 
all probable that Barnwell will ever be resuscitated 
either as he used to appear on the stage, or illustrated 
in modern garb and with modern stage appliances. 
The character of Jane Shore, on the contrary, offers 
many attractions to the dramatist, and a new play by 
Mr. Wills bearing that title has been produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre with considerable success. The 
plot differs greatly from Rowe's dismal production. 
Accepting the historical fact of Jane being Edward IV.’s 
mistress, Mr. Wills represents the heroine kind and 
charitable, and, in short, with the exception of her one 
unfortunate mistake, as a very good woman. On the 
King’s death the clients to whom she has so long played 
the patron leave her with insult and scorn. One man 
only stays with her—one Grist, a baker, and a friend 
of her husband’s. She goes back to her home, but her 
husband, not unnaturally, will have nothing to do with 
her. However, Shore sets his face against her, though 
he seems to promise a kind of conditional pardon for 
the future. Jane having rejected Gloster’s overtures 
of love, and also having declined to assist him to prove 
the Queen a wanton, is accused by him of witchcraft, 
and condemned to do penance, and afterwards virtually 
to starve. When on the point of starvation she is 
rescued by Grist, who gives her food, and in the tumult 
that ensues on this violation of the Royal commands, 
when she is again nearly losing her life, she is once 
more rescued, this time by her husband, more as it 
would seem because she is a woman than because she 
is his wife. As, however, on reflection he considers 
that her penance and subsequent misfortunes should 
have earned the pardon of Heaven, he himself forgives 
her and takes her home, the play ending happily. 
Miss Heath’s representation of the heroine is a finished 
performance and in good taste ; she shows a thorough 
appreciation of situations which demand expression of 
tenderness, grief, and humiliation, and she looks the 
character to the very life. Mr. Fernandez as the wily 
Duke of Gloster has, indeed, progressed more than 
any other actor of the present times in ascending from 


} melodrama to legitimate tragedy. We should greatly 
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like to see him as Shakespeare's Richard III., whether 
in the original form or according to Colley Cibber. 
Mrs. A. Mellon, as the Queen, clever actress as she is, 
is rather too vehement. The Shore and Grist, Messrs. 
I. Price and E. Revelle, are new to the London boards, 
and may prove acquisitions in certain characters. Lord 
Coote is played by a new actor, Mr. Ford, but with little 
success. ‘The mise-en-scéne is excellent, the street 
‘set’? of the fourth act being especially worthy of 
commendation, wherein the grouping and the action 
are managed with great cleverness. Mr. Wills’s play 
as a literary and dramatic creation, has the merits and 
faults of his other works. His blank verse—though 
highly polished—soon palls upon the ear, and becomes 
tedious. In the fourth act, however, he has shown a 
due appreciation of the manner in which great effects 
can be produced. The play is well received by the 
audience, and will probably have a run. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, a new version of 
the ‘* Nos Intimes” of M. Sardou, by Messrs. Saville 
and Bolton Rowe, has been brought out under the 
title of ‘‘ Peril.” Some of the original text is entirely 
omitted, and other portions have been modified to suit 
English habits and manners. Caussade, the hero, is 
metamorphosed into an English baronet, Sir George 
Ormond; and Maréeat, the most exacting of his 
‘‘ friends,’ becomes Sir Woodbine Grafton ; Tholoson 
is Dr. Thornton, a homeopathic physician; and M. 
and Mdme. Vigneux become Mr. and Mrs. Crossley 
Beck. Lady Ormond falls indolently and unconsciously 
in love with Captain Bradford, whom she has nursed 
during a period of convalescence. From indiscretion 
to indiscretion she proceeds until she is on the absolute 
verge of crime, when she stops short, recoils, and is 
saved from the consequences of her folly by the clever- 
ness of Dr. Thornton, The love scenes between Dr. 
Thornton and Lucy Ormond, the daughter of Sir 
George, are preserved, and the sensational scene on 
which the popularity of the play rests, is presented 
in a manner to do full justice to the authors’ intention. 
‘* Peril” is placed upon the stage with all attention to 
detail, the two scenes being specimens of delicate taste 
and clever stage appliances. ‘To Miss Madge Robertson 
was confided the part of Lady Ormond. Mr. Sugden 
exhibited unusual earnestness and passion, and Mr. 
Bancroft touched many a genuine note of true pathos 
as Sir George. Wonderfully got up as Sir Woodbine 
Grafton, Mr. Arthur Cecil presented the character of 
the selfish and intolerant old Nabob with great skill. 
Mr. Kendal was Dr. Thornton, and Miss Buckstone was 
Lucy. The other parts were sustained by Messrs. W. 
Younge, Kemble, Newton, and Glover, Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, and Miss Hertz. The reception by the audience 
was most hearty. 

A new series of French plays has commenced at the 
Royalty Theatre with a performance of ‘* Le Panache” 
of M. Edmond Gondinet, a three-act comedy, first given 
twelve months ago at the Palais Royal. Both the 
comedy and the company are new to England. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's entertainment has 
been re-opened at St. George's Hall, with the musical 
sketches ‘* The Wicked Duke’’ and “ The Three Tenants,” 
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with which the previous season terminated. Now, as , place on the throne, he shows that he has a Royal will 


ee 


then, the combined vocal and dramatic talent of Mrs, 
German Reed, Miss F’. Holland, and Miss L. Braham, 


and the artistic aid and ingenious disguises of Mr, § 


Corney Grain, Mr. A. E. Bishop, and Mr. A. Reed, 
secure a never-failing source of genuine amusement, 
Mr. Corney Grain is again equally at home in “4 
Musical Bee,” his capabilities appearing to have largely 
expanded during his absence from London. The most 
cordial congratulations accompanied the reappearance 
of these deservedly popular favourites, who set to work 
for another season’s hard work with renewed spirit and 
energy, the sure harbingers of that. prosperity they so 
well and worthily deserve. Mr. Burnand’s ‘* Mildred 
Well” was played for the first time this season on 
October 18. It will be performed until a new first part, 
by Mr. Burnand, can be brought out. Mr. Corney 
Grain has promised a new “sketch” in a few days. 

There is now a capital series of amusements at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, comprising a New 
Musical and Pictorial Entertainment, ‘Robin Hood, 
the Archer that made a Hit,” by Mr. Ernest Walcot; 
** What I Saw at the Philadelphia Exhibition,” by Mr. 
Maiden ; ‘‘ A Walk through the Tower,” and a charming 
Lecture on the New Forest, in its Historical and Pie. 
turesque Aspects, by Mr. King; ‘“‘ Burning and Con. 
bustion,” with brilliant experiments, by Professor 
Gardner. Besides these there are the usual miscel- 
laneous attractions. 








LECOCQ’S NEW OPERA. 


Writing on the night of its first production, the Paris 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph gives an account 
of the new opera by M. Lecocq, which promises to be 
a genuine success, and even to eclipse ‘‘ Madame Angot.” 
We may expect to hear it at no distant date in England, 
but if there is only one theatre in Paris where it can be 
worthily rendered, it will not be so very easy a task to 
produce it here. 


‘‘The work was originally entitled ‘ Le Mikado,’ but 
the title was objected to by the censors on account of 
the diplomatic difficulties to which it might give rise. 
I have heard the censorship of plays in England some- 
times spoken of, but the accomplished gentleman who 
now performs the duties of the office would scarcely 
object to the word Mikado being used on the stage for 
fear of hurting the susceptibilities of the Japanese. A 
well-known publicist is permitted this very evening to 
apply the epithet ‘ perfidious ally’ to England; but M. 
Lecocq’s librettists are forbidden to call their work ‘ Tle 
Mikado.’ This being the case, they have christened it 
‘ Kosiki,’ the name of the person—I use the word ad- 
visedly—who sits on the Japanese throne. The story 
is both interesting and amusing; and, while by n0 
means exempt from the suspicion of impropriety d 
which Frenchmen are so fond, it is not open to the 
objection which has been fatal to the English reputation 
of so many Parisian successes. When the curtain rises 
the Japanese people are prostrated before the emply 
seat of their last monarch: but they are bidden by the 
Prime Minister, Xicoco, to prepare for the coronation 
ceremony of the young King Kosiki, to take place that 
very day. When the young Prince enters to take his 
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of his own, but he takes an extraordinary interest in a 
doll which he happens to come across, and in a young 
acrobat who is about to be thrown into the water by 
the police, and whom Kosiki at once promotes to the 
office of private chamberlain, in order that they may be 
always together. In the second act we have approached 
the dénouement which the intelligent spectator will have 
foreseen from the first. 
pointed with Kosiki, and complains that her cousin was 
a proficient in the art of love-making, of which the 
Prince is profoundly ignorant. ‘The cousin is sum- 
moned to give a lesson, but when the Monarch follows 
the example he fails to experience the same sensations. 
The Royal pair separate, and it becomes the duty of 
the promoted acrobat Fitzo to disrobe his Royal master ; 
but Fitzo has found out the true state of the case, and 
dares not execute his delicate task. Kosiki is equally 
troubled, withont knowing why, and then comes the 
discovery that the young Prince is a woman, who has 
been brought up by her father as a boy, in order that 
she might ascend the throne to the detriment of her 
imprisoned cousin Namitou. This individual, having 
escaped, claims the crown, which Kosiki is nothing loth 
to resign in order to be near her Fitzo. In the last act 
the two are in disguise juggling for a livelihood, when 
the indefatigable minister Xicoco makes a final dis- 
covery that the real heir is none other than Fitzo, who, 
of course, marries Kosiki, leaving Nousima to mate 
with her cousin in the Japanese Guards. MM. Busnach 
and Liorat have filled the dialogue with many droll 
points that invariably tell, and as to M. Lecocq’s music 
it cannot be too highly praised. It is replete with 
elegant and facile melodies, set off by an orchestral 
accompaniment which, without being ever too promi- 
nent, charms the musician’s ear with its suggestive 
significance and delicate grace. To name but two or 
three of the most taking pieces, I may meution the doll 
song fer the soprano Kosiki, her juggler’s song, the 
couplets sung by the tenor Fitzo on his first entrance, 
an excellent buffo trio, carried out in the truest spirit 
of comic opera, several charming choruses, especially 
one accompanied by a Japanese dance, and the finale 
to the first and second acts, the latter elaborately 
worked out. Wherever ‘ Kosiki’ is admirably sung— 
for it requires good singers—and effectively put on the 
stage—for it requires a splendid mise-en-scéne—it will 
be sure to be popular. The only fault I can find with 
the music is that it is too good for any stage in Paris, 
except that of the Opéra Comique. M. Lecocgq’s true 
place is in the home of Hérold and Auber.” 








THE LORD MAYOR’S DRAMATIC BANQUET. 


On Oct. 24 the Lord Mayor entertained at the Mansion 
House the members of the dramatic profession, covers 
being laid in the Egyptian Hall for upwards of 800 
Buests. For the convenience of the company the ban- 
juet took place early in the afternoon. 


The Lord Mayor, after the loving cup had been circulated, gave 
he loyal and patriotic toasts, the latter being proposed in humor- 
bus terms, coupled with the names of Mr. George Honey (Majo 
Bunkum in ‘* Love or Money”) on behalf of the Army; Mr. W. 
1. Stephens (Admiral Kingston in ‘‘ Naval Engagements”) for the 

avy; and Mr. Terry (Captain Ginger) for the Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Terry alone responded, the Lord Mayor remarking that the 

her gentlemen were negligent of the call of duty. 

The Lord Mayor, in proposing “‘ The Drama,” said that during his 
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mayoralty it had been a great pleasure to him to give representa- 
tive banguets in that most ancient hall. He had already enter- 
tained art, science, and literature, besides giving the other cus- 
tomary banquets, but those he thought would not be complete 
unless he was honoured by the company of the drama. For the 
drama he had an immense regard and esteem, in that it promoted 
upon the stage representations for the benefit of the human race, 
The world hardly knew what it owed to the stage, which had been 
the teacher of mankind from the earliest days of Greece to the 
present time. All the noblest actions were portrayed there, and 
upon it were to be found the most perfect harmony, love, and, he 
might say, love-making; while the pathetic feelings which most 
touched them produced more tears than any real calamity ever 
did. He looked upon the English stage as the most perfect in the 
world in the diversity of representation. At one time Shakespeare 
walked triumphant; then they had melodrama and then burlesque, 
which made them laugh, without leaving any sensible impression 
on their minds. Afterwards came the farce, and he bad seen his 
friends Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Keeley keep whole houses in roars 
of laughter by their pure representation of the comic. His lord- 
ship concluded by asscciating with the toast the names of Mr. 
Phelps as representing the Shakespearean drama, Mr. Buckstone 
for comedy, and Mr. Bancroft for modern comedy. 

Mr. Phelps said the Lord Mayor had spoken much of tho eduea- 
tional power of the drama, and they would forgive him if he ex- 
emplified this in his own case. Some years ago he took an obseure 
theatre in the north of London—Sadler’s Wells—and most of his 
brethren prophesied that it would not last a fortnight; but it 
lasted eighteen years, and his stock-in-trade was the plays of 
Shakespeare. He did not make a large fortune there certainly, 
but he was enabled to bring up a large family and to pay his way, 
If, then, he could do this for eighteen years, why could it not be 
done again? Every five or six years he found he had a fresh 
audience, so that plays would bear repeating again and again, and 
by a peculiarly economical method of his own he was enabled to 
do this at no great expense. If, then, this could be done by an 
humble individual like himself, why could it not be done Ly the 
Government of the country? By a late educational scheme chil- 
dren were forced into schools somehow or another, and why should 
they not subsidise a theatre on a moderate scale? The iteration 
of Shakespeare’s works must and would produce a great effect on the 
people, and he had hundreds of letters in his possession which 
proved the good results attending their representation. If, then, 
he could find any Member of Parliament—which, he was afraid, 
was hopeless—he would willingly devote what little of life re- 
mained in him to point out the truth of Shakespeare’s educational 
powers. 

Mr. Buckstone said that if the health and success of Comedy 
were implied by the toast he could assure the company that its 
health was never in a more satisfactory state than at the present 
time. Asall knew there was now running at one ef our London 
theatres an English comedy that had been represented nearly a 
thousand consecutive nights, being a clear proof of the soundness 
and vitality of Comedy's constitution. And when that comedy 
must be withdrawn—which he could not anticipate would be much 
before the end of the next century—there would be the immortal 
comedies of Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith to fall back 
upon. We might feel assured, therefore, that while Benedick and 
Beatrice, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, the Hardcastle Family, and 
Tony Lumpkin could charm and attract the English public, 
Comedy could never die. 

Mr. Bancroft thanked the Lord Mayor most heartily for con- 
necting his name with a subject in which he took so great an 
interest as modern comedy. He was grateful both for the good 
feeling with which his lordship had proposed the toast and to the 
company for this cordial reception of it. He could not blind him- 
self, however, to the fact that, under other circumstances, and, 
perhaps, in a more advanced civilisation, the acknowledgment of 
such a compliment would have come from other lips, for he felt 
certain that, in the minds of all who followed the fortunes of their 
stage, an answer to the question of modern comedy was contained 
in the simple, but to him very precious words—Marie Bancroft. 
In her humble endeavour at the outset of management, to tune, as 
it were, the fancy of modern manners to the beating of the human 
heart, Mrs. Bancroft was strengthened with the strong hand of a 
genius and encouraged by the sympathy of a friend, and when 
Thos. William Roberteon was taken from them they and the stage 
they loved mourned a common friend. His was no chance success, 
as many had insisted—it was lasting. His infimence was not 
ephemeral, it was with them still. Since his day had sprung up 
writers all with strongly marked individuality, and all of whom 
would join with him in praise of their lost friend, 

The Lord Mayor coupled with the toast of ‘‘ Music” the name 
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of Signor Arditi, and that of Mr. Tom Taylor with “The Health 
of Dramatic Authors.” 

Mr. Tom Taylor said that after what dramatic authorship had 
done for the Lord Mayor, it was time that he should do something 
for the dramatic author. His lordship must acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to Shakespeare for the immortality he had given to a 
predecessor in his “ Richard III.” In the third act of that tragedy 
he introduced a Lord Mayor, not once, but thrice, and not as a 
dummy either—a character to be sustained by a super at a shilling 
a night—but a part to speak, and one in which an actor, in the 
opinion of a king, outdid Garrick himself. The speaker then re- 
ferred to the quarrels which had taken place between different Lord 
Mayors and dramatic authors, thinking that the latter, whose 
business it was to lend art a voice, to find words for its muse to 
give life to, were but in their proper place in being thus honoured 
by his lordship. 

Mr. W. C. Wills and Mr. Gilbert also responded. 

Mr. Blanchard, who acknowledged on the part of ‘“ Dramatic 
Critics,” said a most arduous, delicate, and responsible duty was 
discharged by these gentlemen with faithfulness to the public, and 
a due consideration to all dependent on the favour of that public. 

The Lord Mayor, in eulogistic terms, gave ‘‘ The Press,” to 
which Mr. G. A. Sala responded in his usual discursive and 
amusing style. 

** The Managers of Theatres ” was briefly acknowledged by Mr. 
Neville, who confined his remarks to provincial managers, and 
Mr. Creswick. 

Mr. Wigan, in an appropriate speech, proposed * The Health of 
the Lord Mayor’’—a toast the company drank upstanding. 

* The Ladies ” was responded to by Mr. Arthur Cecil; 
W.G. Wills gave ‘* The Health of the Lady Mayoress.” 

The proceedings were enlivened by a choice selection of instru- 
mental and vocal musie. 


” 


and Mr. 





THE LADY OF LYONS. 


[Krom the Atheneum. } 


Lord Lytton's statement that he took the plot of the 
“* Lady of Lyons” from ‘‘ an indistinct recollection of 
the very pretty little tale, called ‘‘ The Bellows-Mender,’”’ 
supported by the fact that a drama resembling his own 
in many respects was produced at Sadler’s Wells, with 
the title of ‘* Peyrooroo, the Dellows-Mender ’—we are 
not certain of the orthography of the name—has been 
held definitely to settle the origin of a play which may 
boast of having been the most popular English drama 
of the present century. It seems probable, however, 
that Lord Lytton had a recollection, tolerably distinct, 
of a comedy by Mrs. Behn, entitled ‘ The I’alse Count,” 
a portion of the intrigue of which is exactly analogous 
to that in his own work. ‘“ The False Count ; or, A 
New Way to Play an Old Game,’ was produced at the 
Dorset Garden Theatre in 1682, the principal parts 
being played by Nokes, Leigh, Underhill, Lee, Mrs. 
Davis, Mrs. Petty, and Mrs. Correr, or Currer. Isabella, 
the daughter of Francisco, a merchant, is “ proud, vain, 
and foolish,” and ‘ despises all men under the degree 
of Quality.” A plot to humble her is framed between 
Carlos, the Governor of Cadiz, and Antonio, a young 
merchant. A chimney-sweep, entitled Guiliom, a 
‘* fellow of quick wit and good apprehension,” is sent for, 
dressed in gay clothes, furnished with mouey, an ‘ equip- 
age,” and instruction, and is invested with the title of 
Count. ‘Thus disguised, he marries the proud beauty. 
he workmanship in the earlier play is coarse, but the 
resemblance in motive does not end with the mere out- 
line of plot indicated. Isabella’s pride shows itself ina 
manner not unlike that of Pauline. She thus addresses 
the “ False Count ” :— 

‘* Name not your titles, ‘tis yourself I love, 
Your amiable, sweet, and charming self, 


And I could almost wish you were vot great, 
To let you see my love.” 





To squeeze from revenge the last drop of gratification, 
Carlos insists that Guiliom, when he has married the 
lady, shall fetch her away in his original costume. He 
appears, accordingly, as a chimney-sweep, and kisses 
her on the cheek, leaving on it, of course, a black mark 
in sodoing. Different as is the work of the two authors, 
there is resemblance enough to suggest distinct obliga. 
tion on the part of the latter. It is possible some 
earlier piece, french, or perhaps Spanish, supplied both 
dramatists with the idea. The notion of dressing 
man of humble birth as a gentleman occurs in the 
“* Précieuses Ridicules ” of Moliere, and also in an earlier 


play by Chappnzeau, entitled ‘‘ Le Cerele des Femmes,” 
The resemblance between the two plays is pointed out 
as a literary fact worth mentioning, and is not supposed 
to detract from the worth of Lord Lytton’s drama, 
whatever that may be. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


resumed on 
instrumental 


The Crystal Palace concerts were 
Saturday, September 30, the following 
pieces being in the program :— 

W. S. Bennett, 
Bronsart. 
Beethoven. 
Liszt. 
Guiraud, 


Overture “ Merry Wives of Windsor” 

Pianoforte Concerto in F Sharp 

Symphony in A(No7)  . 

Rhapsodie Hongroise (No 2) for Piano 
Intermezzo and Carnival, Morceaux d’ Orchestre 


The overture to ‘“* The Merry Wives of Windsor,” was 
composed by the late Sterndale Bennett in the year 
1834, when its composer was in his nineteenth year. 
Although more than forty years have elapsed since this 
overture first saw the light, it is as fresh and spon. 
taneous as possible, and no better piece could have been 
chosen to inaugurate the new season. The magnificent 
symphony of Beethoven was played, proving that the 
Crystal Palace orchestra is as strong and efficient 1 
ever ; while its enthusiastic reception by the audience, 
proved that the finest music of Beethoven is more ani 
more appreciated every year. The other orchestral 
pieces were introduced for the first time. The concerto 
and the ‘‘ Rhapsodie’’ were interpreted by Mr. Frits 
Hartvigson, and in both pieces this gentleman exhibited 
his complete mastery of the instrument. The two 
orchestral pieces of M. Guiraud, though confessedly of 
slight texture, are spirited and brilliant, with capital 
orchestral effects. Without pretence, the music pleases 
from its unaffected spontaneity and abandon. M. 
Guiraud is an American by birth, but has studied in 
Paris and Rome. He has produced a piece at the Opera 
Comique, a ballet-opera called ‘ Le Kobold,” and 
successful three-act opera ‘‘ Piccolino. The "vocalists 
were Mdme. Sinico and Sig. Campobello, the lady 
selecting Mendelssoln’s scena, “ Infelice,” and the aif, 
« Deh vieni,” from ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” The gentle 
man sang “Rolling in foaming billows,” from the 
“ Oreation ;” and the two gave the duet ‘ Sorgea la 
Notte,”’ from the ‘ Puritani.” 


At the second concert, on October 7, the following 
was the program :— 


Symphony in G, ‘ Military” (Salomon’s Set, 
No. 12) . a 
Romanzo, * Spirto Gentil ” re La Favorita 
Mr. Shakespeare. 
Concertino for Clarinet and Orchestra .. Weber. 
Clarinet, Mr. G. A. Clinton, 


Haydn. 
Donizetti. 
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ia, “ Voi che Sapete ” (** Figaro”) 

-_ a Miss Sophie Liwe. 
Songs:—‘‘ The Flow’ret” (Du bist wie eine 
Blume) .. aa ee oe 
“Sing, maiden, sing” .. e 

Mr. Shakespeare. 


Mozart. 


Schumann. 
W. 8S. Bennett. 


Overture, ** Rienzi”. . be 
Introduction (‘* Lohengrin ’') 
Elsa’s Dream (‘* Lohengrin”) 7 5 
Miss Sophie Léwe. 
Siegfried’s Death, from ‘‘ Die Gotterdammerung " 
Festival March (composed for the Centennial 
Celebration at Philadelphia) .. ‘ 


Wagner. 
Wagner. 
Wagner. 


Wagner. 
Wagner. 


The Military Symphony, has been, and ever will be, 
popular. The last of the Salomon set, this Sym- 
phony derives its title from the use of the bass drum, 
cymbals, and triangle in the Allegretto and the Finale. 
The band were quite at home, and the satisfaction of 
the audience was unmistakable. The Concertino of 
Weber, was charmingly interpreted by Mr. Clinton ; 
the variations of the Theme in E flat were rendered 
with great elegance and facility. Miss Liwe was re- 
called after each of her pieces. Of Wagner’s five com- 
positions, three are familiar : the Overture to ‘* Rienzi,” 
the introduction to ‘‘ ohengrin,”’ which generally evokes 
an encore, and ‘‘ Klsa’s Dream.’’ The novelty of the 
day was the “Funeral March” from “ Die Gétter- 
dammerung.”” This March, in C minor, not only de- 
scribes the death of Siegfried, but supplies an epitome 
of past incidents in the tragedy. <‘‘ Atter a few bars of 
introduction (to quote from the annotated scheme) we 
have presented to us, first his murder, then the themes 
of his father, Siegmund, and his mother, Sieglinge ; 
the story of their ill-fated love (with which we are 
already familiar from the ‘ Walkure,”) is told again in 
the music. Then we hear (in C major) the theme of 
the sword ‘ Nothung,’ which was first shivered against 
Wotan’s spear, and then re-forged by Siegfried. Next 
come the themes of Siegfried himself and of Briinnhilde ; 
and, lastly, the theme of the curse hanging over the 
ring, which had caused the hero’s death.”. The March 
is grand and impressive, and it was unanimously en- 
cored. The Festival March in G is a piéce d’occasion, 
and will hardly attain longevity. It was well played. 


At the third concert, on October 14, there were two 
novelties, the one a Violin Concerto, by Herr Hegar, a 
native of Zurich, and a student at the Conservatoire of 
Leipsic ; and an Overture, by M. Gevaert, to his opera 
“Le Billet de Marguerite,” produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique of Paris in 1854, when the composer had not 
attained his twenty-sixth year. The Overture is light 
and brilliant, and contains much pleasing melody. ‘The 
Violin Concerto is written on the modern plan of closely 
connected movements, the leading themes reappearing 
in the finale. It is a work of merit, and Herr Wilhelmj 
played it magnificently. His solo was Walter’s song 
from the ‘* Meistersinger.” The Symphony, Schumann’s 
No. 1 in B flat, first produced at Leipsic in 1841, was 
admirably performed and cordially received; and 
Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s Cave” (which opened the 
concert) was no exception to the careful and effective 
execution which distinguishes Mr. Manns’s band. The 
Vocalists were Miss Enriquez and Miss Penna. The 
former sang Handel's air ‘ Cangio d’aspetto ” with good 
taste. Miss Penna chose the air from “ Judas Macca- 
beus,” “From mighty kings,” and two “ Persian” songs 
of Rubinstein, “ Bend, fairest flower, to me,” and “* My 
heart is crossed with thee;” the English version by 
Mrs, Macfarren, The concert was well attended. 








At the fourth concert, on Oct. 21, the program was as 
follows :— 


Overture, (Fidelio) .. a re 

Ballad, ‘* The Erl King’s Daughter ” 

Symphony, *‘ Reformation ” a ne 

Aria, ‘‘Invano il Fato”’ (Robert le Diable) as 
Adagio for strings (from an unpublished symphony) 
Canzonetta, ‘* Fanciulle ” (Dinorah) ve . 
Marche Héroique (A la Mémoire de Henri Regnault) 


Beethoven. 
Gade. 
Mendelssohn. 
Meyerbeer. 
Haydn. 
Meyerbeer. 
Saint Saéns. 
One novelty at this concert was the movement by 
Haydn, from a symphony composed in 1768, for 
stringed instruments only. It is simple in style and 
construction, and has much of the quaint grace which 
is a characteristic of its composer. The other novelty 
at these concerts was the march by the present organist 
of the Madeleine Church at Paris. The overture to 
‘* Fidelio” was capitally played, and the same observa- 
tion will apply to the symphony. Indeed, the Reform- 
ation Symphony came again with fresh interest, each 
movement producing a marked impression, particularly 
the ‘** Allegro Vivace,” which was encored, and the 
latter part including the Lutheran chorale, ‘‘ Kin’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” Herr Gade's graceful and 
imaginative setting of the old Norse legend had already 
been given at the Crystal Palace at one of the summer 
concerts of last year. The solos were now rendered by 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Bolingbroke, and 
Mr. Maybrick, the choruses by the Palace choir. 
Meyerbeer’s florid air from ‘ Robert’ was brilliantly 
sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, the canzonetta 
by the same composer being expressively rendered by 
Miss Bolingbroke. 


The concert of last Saturday afternoon comprised 
the following selection :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Alfonso and Estrella ” 

Aria, “*O Liberty ” (** Judas Maccabeus ”’) 
Concerto, Violin = oe aa ob 
Romanza, ‘ Sublime Cor” (‘* Salvator Rosa ”’) 
Symphony, ‘‘Lenore” .. a me i 

Song, * Thou’rt Like unto a Flower ”’ 

Song, ‘‘ May Dew” 2° es “x o oe 
Serenade, ‘‘ Wake! My Love” (‘‘ Night Dancers’’).. 
Overture, “ Di Ballo” .. me Js of a 


a .. Schubert. 
vas Handel. 
Beethoven. 
Gomes. 
Raff. 
Rubinstein. 
Bennett, 
Loder. 
Sullivan. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 





Applications have been recently made to the Court of 
Chancery to wind up the Alexandra Palace Company 
(limited), on the ground that their heavy liabilities 
prevent their carrying on their undertaking. Few 
companies have encountered more difficulties at the 
outset than this, but they manfully faced them, and to 
a certain extent successfully. The Alexandra Palace 
appeals to a different class from those who are drawn to 
the Sydenham building, although both institutions have 
a great dealincommon. The management of the Alex- 
andra have shown great discrimination in providing 
entertainment for the public, and their energy is 
undisputed. They have a densely populated neighbour- 
hood close at hand, or within walking distance. The 
railway access greatly needs improvement, and this would 
at once increase the number and comfort of the visitors. 
We have every confidence that if the present financial 
difficulties can be got over, a very satisfactory future is 
in store for the Palace, and that its proprietors will find 
a reward at no distant date for all they have done and 
all they have endured. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


(Cuaprety & Co. ]} 
Rosina. Mazurka de Salon. For the Pianoforte. 
Roperts. 
Mr. Roberts has written a lively and unpretending little mazurka, 
and effectively arranged it, without any unnecessary difficulties. 
It may be played with ease, and heard with pleasure. 


By H. §&. 


The Woodbine. For the Pianoforte. By H. S. Ropenrrs, 
A very easy and pretty trifle, which will gratify while it tends 
to improve the young player. It is fingered where necessary. 


The Evening Bell. Descriptive Piece. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
from the Original Duet. Composed by F. Mrnpe.ssoun 
BartHOLpy. 

It is well-known how beautifully Mendelssohn could trifle when 
he chose ; the album-sketches given by him to friends would alone 
have made the name of a composer. We copy the publisher’s 
account of this little piece. ‘The story of this composition is 
that Mendelssohn staying with Mr. Attwood at Norwood, in 1829, 
was obliged for some reason or other to take his departure, de- 
ferring his journey to London, however, as long as possible, 
despite the frequent warning of the gate-bell, which told him that 
his carriage was in attendance. Upon his arrival in town he 
penned this composition, the foundation of which is the solitary 
note of the gate-bell, the same night, and forwarded both the 
pianoforte and harp parts (the latter intended for Miss Attwood) 
to his host the following day.” 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
Songs by CuartEs Gounop. 
- To Spring.” 
. “* Flow'rs from my Sweet.” 
“* Hymn to Night.” 
. Without thee !” 
“ Medjé.” 
** Adore, and be still!” 

M. Gounod never writes without stamping his work with his own 
individuality, and each of the above songs, various as they are in 
style, is plainly marked by some characteristic trait of its author. 
It is possible that few persons will agree as to their comparative 
attractions ; each put forth a different claim, which will be appre- 
ciated more or less as tastes may vary. Perhaps the most simple, 
the ‘‘ Offering ot Flowers,” with its quaint symphonic ritornelle, will 
be the most popular. M. Gounod attaches no key-connection to 


the above: each song being published in three keys to suit any 
and all voices. 


English Version by H. B. Fannie. 


(LamsBorn Cock.] 


** Love at Sea.” Song. Words by A. C. Swinsuanne. 
Lapy Lams. 
‘* Written on Sand.’ 


Lapy Lams. 


** Come when thou wilt.” Song. Music by Lapy Lams, 

There is one advantage in the songs which our best amateur 
composers produce, the absence of an overloaded accompaniment ; 
they are content with adding to their melody a few chords and 
passages to sustain or relieve the singer, and do not cram as much 
as possible into the pianoforte staves. In many songs the number 
and blackicss of the notes being sufficient to scare any vocalist 
from self-accompaniment, the services of a pianoforte gymnast are 
yr. juisite, and the instrumental display is at best but feebly as- 
sisted by the nearly overpowered voice. There is no distraction 
in Lady Lamb’s accompaniment; and the words and air may be 
understood and appreciated. The first of the above songs is a 


Music by 


Song. Words by Viotet Fan. Music by 


simple setting of Swinburne’s verse in F’, passing through D ming 
to G, and returning and ending in the original key. The work 
and music are well united, and the song will please. The voicg 
has a range of ten notes from D to F, with an alternative A andj 
flat for the fortunate possessors of such notes. The second sony 
is in C, major and minor; the effect of the whole if well sung bein, 
rather jubilant than sad; the time is 6-8, the compass C to E, ta, 
notes. The verses are pretty and lyrical. The third song is, 
bright and joyous invitation, asserting a perpetual welcome: th 
music is more subdued in expression than the words, and a very 
telling result is thus obtained. It is set in 3-8 time, the keyG, 
the compass thirteen notes, B toG. Lady Lamb has evident) 
written from her heart, and her songs will specially please thox 
who prefer the music of nature to the more artificial sentiment 
of our ordinary songs. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“My Laddie far away.” Song. Written by Miss Saxm. 
Music by Miss M. Linpsay. 

An exceedingly pretty song, but we fear its exceptional compas 
will somewhat restrict its popularity. It has a very takin 
mazurka-like melody, which exactly suits the words and sentiment, 
The key is E flat, 3-4 time, the voice ranging from G below th 
stave to E in the fourth space. 


“ Life's Twilight.” 
TANNENBAUM. 

If Mr. Rowe aspires to write ‘‘ poetry”? instead of ‘ words’ 
he should revise his first notions ere he hands them to the com. 
poser. There is no doubt of his ability to write lyrical verse, aul 
therefore carelessness is hardly excusable. Life’s dawn, noon, 
and dusk, are brought into contrast in this song, and the setting i! 
not very original is tuneful and telling. The key is D, comm 
time, the compass D to E. 


Song. Poetry by C. J. Rowz. Music by), 


“ At Evening Time.” Written by Rea. Music by Franz Ast 

A condensed narrative of a happy life—of youth and love, d 
anxious prime, and resignation to the inevitable—is indicatel 
through a youthful onlooker. The song is touching, and is wel 
interpreted by Herr Abt’s music. The key is G, common-time 
compass D to E, 


{Howarp & Co.] 
Marche 4 la Féte. Duo. Pour Piano. Par Frep. ScarsBroot. 
A sparkling and bright march in 2-4 time with good melodies 
and with more work for the “secondo” than is common 2 
popular duets. It is a very telling piece for the pianoforte, tht 
cantabile in the trio contrasting well with the bolder style of th 
opening and finish. : 


(Hurcuines & Romer. } 


A Cantata for Christmas Eve. Words by Sit 
Music by J. Moraan BenteEy. 


Yule- T'yde. 
Wauter Scorr. 
There is considerable ability displayed in the laying-out a 
setting of this cantata, so as to bring out the full effect of Chris 
mas feelings and associations. The author has kept to the Englit 
style, and has taken the trouble to harmonize his concerted pieces 
real parts, instead of merely writing chords to the upper voice. The 
work contains fifteen numbers, ten of which are svlos for sopra’ 
contralto, tenor, and bass; the others a glee for four voices, 
sestet, and three choruses. The various picccs are well cot; 
trasted, and there are few difficulties of execution. Althow 
worthy of being brought out with extensive resources, a te 
performance of the cantata is quite possible in the circle 
musical family, with a certainty of enjoyment to executants 





audience. 
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[Kerrx, Prowse & Co.]} 


Love's Farewell. Ballad. Words by Guraup Massey, 
Martin S. SKEFFINGTON. 


Music by 


“ Jesus, tender Shepherd.” Sacred Song. Words by Mrs. C. 
SrreaTFeEILD. Music by Martin S. SKEFFINGTON. 

The former of these songs is prettily conceived, and its pleasing 
air well suits the verse. It is by no means exacting. In the 
sacred song the composer has taken a higher flight: the opening 
melody in six-eight time has alittle too much of the serenade cha- 
racter about it, but a good contrast is obtained when the measure 
Changes to common time, the altered form of accompaniment and 
its harmonies aiding in the effect. 

[Novetio, Ewer & Co.] 
“Slumber, Darling.” Part-Song for four voices. Composed by 
J. 8. Curwen, Student of the Royal Academy of Music. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music are, we believe, 
prohibited from publishing their compositions without special 
permission from the authorities of the Academy, and this 
permission we presume is only granted in cases of undoubted 
merit. Mr. Curwen’s own connexions, moreover, are able to give 
him good advice and critical opinion on whatever he may write. 
With such stamps of merit, we do not feel compelled to give our 
own view of “Slumber, Darling,’’ but we would rather suggest to 
its author not to content himself with writing part-songs, the 
“fatal facility” of which has already produced an abundant 
harvest of musical weeds—the occasional exception of a healthy 
plant far from sufficing to afford a reason for the rank growth 
surrounding it. No wonder, however, such compositions are the 
delight of amateur ‘‘ choirs”: the “tune” at the top is easily 
caught up, and if the bass be all key-notes and the tenors all 
fifths these voices may sing on in the perfect confidence that 
they will come in occasionally with the right notes. 


The Church Service. Consisting of Te Deum Laudamus, Jubilate 
Deo, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria before and after the Gospel, Tri- 
sagion, Sanctus, Gloria in Excelsis, Magnificat, and Nunc 
Dimittis. Set to Music in the key of F, by Epwarp Hopcatrs, 
Mus. Doc. Cantab. Edited and Published under the super- 
vision of his Daughter, Faustina H. Hopaes. 

Miss Hodges has doubtless found the preparing for publication 
and editing of her father’s work a labour of love. It is hardly 
possible to judge of the effect of such music without hearing it as 
part of the Church service, but to a great extent it is unlike any- 
thinz that we have seen. It is certainly not modelled on the old 
cathedral writers, and it is widely different from the modern set- 
tings now in vogue, which are neither Anglican nor Gregorian, nor 
anything else than the pet of some single congregation. Dr. 
Hodges must have taken pains with his Service, and he has varied 
the usual arrangement in many ways: unison passages contrasted 
with full harmony, organ-figures introduced symphonically, now 
to connect now to separate passages in juxtaposition, here and 
there obvious word-painting, more frequently musical suggestions 
which may variously affect the different hearers :—in some places, 
and with a congregation trained to its use, the various settings will 
be liked and will prove effective. We have said that it is to a great 
extent original; we can hardly suggest it as a model for imitation. 


(Srantey Lucas, Weber & Co.] 
“Summer Twilight.’ Ballad. Words by Cuartes J. Rowe. 
Music by Henry Smart. 

There is no departure here from the dull form of the modern 
ballad: it is a duly sad reminiscence of commonplace joys, and an 
avowal of present contentment. The musical workmanship is of 
course good, and shows the ready resources of Mr. Smart’s mint. 
Key A flat, E to F the compass. 


“The Ivy Tower.” Song. Words written by Caanzes J. Rowe. 
Music composed by Bertuoip Tours. 
A capital song, the music possessing much originality both in 





conception and detail. Mr. Tours has been fortunate in his verse, 
which treats the old and all-engrossing subject in a piquant and 
pleasing manner, and he has devoted some thought to the setting. 
The key is A, 6-4 time, the compass E to F. 


Psyche. A Romance for the Pianoforte. By Earon Fanrna. 


A sombre little motivo in D flat forms the foundation of this 
pleasing sketch, supplemented by two short episodes after each 
repetition, in A flat and F natural respectively. It is a good 
student’s piece. 


Variations on an Original Theme, in G minor. 
Francis Davenport. 


This piece shows a return to old forms, with the addition of 
modern treatment of detail. It is good music, and appeals to the 
mind as well as to the ear; though it seems to want a litile of the 
spontaneity of the old writers, and rather to suggest the idea of 
effort. When the result is good however, there is no discredit in 
showing that it has been worked for. 


Composed by 


Sunday Songs for Children. Selected and Arranged from Popular 
Hymnology by Epwarp F. Riwpavcr. 

No one was more successful in his arrangements for the young 
than the late Dr. Rimbault, and the present little selection of 
Sunday Songs is quite within the means of very young children to 
execute, and quite certain to interest and improve them. There 
are eighteen favourite hymns and tunes, the words being simply 
devout and trusting, and suited to the childish appreciation ; the 
music strikingly melodious, and familiarly arranged both for voice 
and instrument. While suited to the capacity of the very young, 
there is nothing which can offend the most refined taste of mature 
years. 


(J. Scrurrox.] 
“ There's thunder in the air.” Song. Written by H. B. Fannie. 
Composed by AtFRED CELLIER. 

A seasonable patriotic song, breathing self-reliance and readi- 
ness for whatever may be in store. It has a capital melody, and 
is sure to become popular. Key C, common time, compass ten 
notes, C to E. 


La Douceur. Morceau de Salon. For the Pianoforte. By J. Bar- 
TISTE CALKIN. 

A light and graceful sketch, showing good knowledge of the 
means of producing legitimate pianoforte-effects. It is neither 
too difficult nor too long, and will interest any moderately-skilled 
player. It is also a profitable piece for the student, the fingering 
being shown where ambiguous. 


“ Lost Friends.” Song. Words by W.H. Hearn. Composed by 
T. Browne. 

Mr. Browne has chosen to begin his melody on the sixth of the 
key, and in more than one other instance has departed from the 
usual manner of song-writers. Tastes will differ as to whether 
these are beauties or blemishes. As a whole the song will please 
from the general fitness of the music to the verse. Key E flat 
2-4 time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 





Tne internal restoration of New College Chapel, Oxford, is 
about to be undertaken by Sir Gilbert Scott, upwards of £11,500 
having already been promised by the college and by individual 
members of it towards a total estimated cost of more than twice 
thatsum. Tbe exterior indeed of Wykeham’s noble chapel remains 
in good condition, as it came from his hand; but the interior is sadly 
unworthy of so grand a building. Sir Gilbert Scott, it is understood, 
proposes to commence with the restoration of the roof and stallwork 
of the choir, replacing Wyatt's vaulting of the last century by an 
open timber roof on the ‘‘ hammer-beam” plan, and entirely renew- 
ing in oak most of the present somewhat poor woodwork of the 
stalls. After this will follow, as funds are available, the restoration 
of the reredos in stone, with its 4 = filled with appropriate 
statues as at Mi en and All Souls’; the insertion of new stained 
glass in the north windows ; and the roof of the ante-chapel. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


Mr. George Watts (Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co.) has just 
issued his Prospectus of the Second Series of the Brighton 
Philharmonic Subscription Concerts, which are to include two 
Morning Grand Orchestral and Choral Concerts and one evening 
performance devoted to Ballad Music. At the first concert, on 
Saturday morning, November 4th, Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” will 
be performed ; a selection of Classical Music will oceupy the second 
part. The Ballad Concert, on St. Cecilia’s Day, will be supported 
by the leading artists of the day, and a chorus of 200 voices will 
sing favourite madrigals and part-songs. At the third concert, on 
Saturday morning, December 9th, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Saint Paul” 
will be performed. The following artists are engaged for these 
concerts :—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Osgood, Miss 
Saidie Singleton, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, and Miss Julia Elton; 
Mr. Rigby, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Wadmore, and Signor Foli; violin, Herr Wilhelmj; organ, Mr. 
Willing; pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Coenen, and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Conductors, Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. F. 
Kingsbury. There will be a capital orchestra, and the band and 
chorus together will number over 250 performers. The first series 
of these concerts, notwithstanding many difficulties, was a brilliant 
success, and there can be no doubt of a similar result being attained 
in the present instance. The director has, -with great liberality, 
considerably reduced the charges for admission. These are no 
coubt the grand concerts of the Brighton season. 


The third of Mr. Kuhe’s Pianoforte Recitals for the present 
season was given at the Brighton Pavilion on Oct. 25. As at the 
previous recitals, a large and appreciative audience assembled, 
and frequently testified the enjoyment they derived from the efforts 
of the talented Professor. 


The report of the Brighton West Pier Company for the half- 
year ending on the 31st of August states that there were in the 
six months 476,890 promenaders, without including season-ticket 
holders. The receipts allow a dividend at the rate of twelve per 
cent. per annum. ‘The scheme for erecting a pier still farther 
west at Hove, has received a considerable impetus, and we may 
shortly expect that this undertaking will be commenced. 


Mr. W. Coenen gave the second of his series of concerts at the 
Pavilion, Brighton, on Oct. 25. The arrangements were in the 
hands of Mr. George Watts and were satisfactory as usual. 


At the recent re-opening of Thorpe-le-Soken Church, Essex, the 
Bishop of Rochester said the scheme for the formation of the new 
Bishopric of St. Alban’s, of which he was to be the first unworthy 
Bishop, was now on foot. The sale of Winchester House had raised 
£43,000 of the money required, but before the Bishopric could be 
formed they must raise £17,000 more, making altogether £60,000. 
Let them not be frightened at the figures. What was £17,000 
scattered over the whole diocese? If raised by taxation, the amount 
of the tax in the Tendring Hundred would not be very heavy. 
Large sums had already been given individually to this object, and 
he hoped that without much difficulty it would be accomplished, 
as well as the more serious task that remained behind, the 
preparation of St. Alban’s Abbey for the work of the Cathedral. 
He gave this slight intimation, as he thought it should be known 
publicly, that people might be prepared to assist if they wished 
and hail the heart to do it. 


The examination of candidates for the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Music in the University of Cambridge, will be held in 
the Arts School, on Friday, December 29. Works for Musical 
Analysis: For Bachelors, Beethoven's Quartet in F, Op. 18, No.1; 
for Doctors, Mozart’s Requiem. 


Mr. Archibald Ramsden announces a series of four subscription 
concerts at Leeds. On November 17, Mendelssohn’s oratorio of 
“ St. Paul” will be given, the solos by Mdme, Edith Wynne and 
Antoinette Sterling, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Lewis Thomas. 
Mr. R. S. Burton conducts the Yorkshire Festival chorus and 
orchestra selected from Mr. Charles Hallé’s band, and Mr. George 
Hirst will be at the organ. Atthe second concert there will be 
Mr. Hallé’s full orchestra with an eminent vocalist ; at the third 
concert the “ Messiah” will be given; and at the fourth, Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s full orchestra will again appear. 


The Leeds Philharmonic Society are about to enter on their 
sixth season, conducted, as before, by Mr. James Broughton. 








———— 


At the first concert it is proposed to give the “ Creation,” andy 
the second Handel’s “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” Bach’s “ I wrestle anj 
pray,” and other high-class works, Bach’s Passion Music (“ §, 
Matthew ’’) is to be put in rehearsal. 





The Rev. Dr. Wallace has resigned the Professorship 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh, and hj; 
office of minister in the Scotch Church, having accepted the offig 
of Editor of the Scotsman. 


A ballad concert was given in the Town Hall, Leeds, on October9, 
at which Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Foli, and Mdme. Osborm 
Williams took part. Mr. Sims Reeves was in good voice ands 
‘Only a face at the window” (Guest), ‘* My pretty Jane,” and “ Thy 
Macgregors’ gathering.”’ The second song was encored, and Mr 
Reeves gave ‘* Tom Bowling.” The audience endeavoured to encoy 
the last song, and on Mr. Reeves declining to sing again, th 
uproar became frightful, and the concert came to a sudden end, 


After a long and costly process of restoration, Durham Cathy. 
dral was reopened on October 18. It is a century since repairs 9 
the exterior were commenced, and at various times throughout 
that period costly repairs have been carried out. The last reston. 
tion—or rather the series of restorations, for it has been carried 
out in sections—commenced six years ago. First, the chapel of 
the Nine Altars, then the nave, and now the choir. In this 
latest work a rood-screen has been added, as well as a new pave. 
ment, pulpit, altar, and altar-rail and lectern. The stalls hay 
been remodelled, and a new oak screen placed before the bishops 
throne. The screen is of dark marble and alabaster, and consists 
of three arches springing from a base of black marble, with the 
columns of the capitals foliated and the spandfils filled in with 
mosaic. The pavement is Italian in style, composed of coloured 
marbles and porphyry. The octagonal pulpit is of alabaster, with 
marble inlays, and is supported on clustered columns. The oli 
altar has had placed over it a cedar-wood slab—in future to be the 
“holy table”—and a new altar-railing has been added. Th 
organ is a powerful instrument by Mr. Willis; the cases of carved 
oak; the front pipes gold in ground, decorated black and red. Sit 
Gilbert Scott is the author of the design for the chief of the first 
of these works. ‘The exterior portion of the work has chiefly been 
the commencement of the restoration of the western tower, under. 
taken by local contractors under the supervision of Mr. C. 1. 
Fowler, the architect to the Dean and Chapter. The opening 
services commenced with an early celebration of the Holy Com. 
munion, the Bishop of Derry preaching at the morning service. 
Evensong was celebrated at four o’clock, and the Dean of Durhan 
preached in the evening. On the 19th the preachers were the 
Dean of York and the Rev. G. Body, M.A. 


The Duke of Westminster presided at a meeting of the Nations 
School for Music held at Rhyl, on October 18, to promote the 
foundation of free musical scholarships in connection with the 
National Training School for Music, Kensington, to be competel 
for by the youth of North Wales. His Grace was supported by 
Sir H. Cole, the Bishop of Bangor, and gentlemen connected with 
the School and the Society of Arts. There was a large gathering. 
It is intended that the scholarships shall be for £40, tenable for 
five years, and gained by competing only. The Duke said the 
school was established to prevent English pupils seeking a training 
at foreign schools. England hitherto was at a disadvantage. 
The musical taste exhibited at the Eisteddvod proved the need a! 
founding Welsh scholarships. A start was made by forming 4 
district for subscriptions. 


A ludicrous incident is reported by the Bristol Post to hav 
oceurred during Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann’s performance d 
‘“ Hamlet” at the New Theatre Royal. An elderly gentleman wh 
had taken a seat in the dress circle remained a quiet spectator of 
the piece until the eloset scene, in which Hamlet slays Polonius 
Seeing the sword of the Prince plunged through the arras, and the 
body of the aged courtier fall seemingly dead upon the stage, bt 
jumped up in a state of evident trepidation, and exclaiming, “lt 
is most disgraceful that all these can sit quietly here and see a 
aged person deliberately murdered,” rushed out of the circle. The 
box-keepers endeavoured to calm his fearsand to explain to bin 
that it was all a dramatic illusion, but he refused to be convinced, 
and bounced out of the house. 


Mr. Julian Adams has announced a grand concert at the New 
Concert Hall, Buxton, for the 4th of November to celebrate th 
termination of his three years’ engagement as solo pianist, conduct 
of the orchestra, and musical director to the Buxton Improvement 
Company (Limited). So successful, however, have the concerts 
been under his management that the Directors have secured bit 
services for another three years from 1877, as before, 





















































MISCELLANEOUS. 


By permission of the Lords of the Council a general competition 
for the execution of the Byron statue will be held in the month 
of November, at the South Kensington Museum. Models are 
daily arriving from all parts of Europe; and as upwards of 100 
sculptors (including some of the most famous in the country) have 
intimated their intention of competing, a keen interest will be 
felt, not only in England, but in most of the capitals of Europe. 
The exhibition will be opened on Friday, the 3rd of November 
next. As the common result of such competitions is the choice of 
the worst specimen, we may expect that our Byron memorial 
statue will be something very bad indeed. 


The Academy states Mr. H. S. Marks, A.R.A., will contribute a 
book on ‘* Drawing and Painting,” Mrs. Oliphant one on ‘ Dress,” 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson one on “‘ Domestic Architecture,” and Mr. 
Jobn Hullah one on ‘‘ Family Music,” to Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co.’s forthcoming “ Art at Home Series.” 


Dr. Damrosch, the conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, who has lately visited Germany, will take back to America 
a manuscript overture by Wagner and a new composition by Liszt, 
which he will produce at his concerts for the first time. 


Mr. Boucicault is acting in “‘ The Shraughraun” at the Boston 
Theatre. Edwin Booth has had such great success in San 
Francisco that his engagement of four weeks has been prolonged 
to eight. Mr. Sothern is at the Baltimore Academy of Music. 
Mr. Rowe is in Chicago. 


Mr. Arthur Stirling will return to the stage on the revival of 
‘No Thoroughfare”? at the Olympic Theatre, and sustain the 
haracter of Obenreizer, originally played by M. Fechter. Mr. 
‘Henry Neville will sustain his original character of George 
Vendale. 


Mdme. Essipoff has sailed for America, where she will remain 
six months and give one hundred and four concerts, for which, it 
s said, she will receive over four thousand pounds sterling. 


The production of ‘‘No Thoroughfare” at the Olympic is 
delayed until the return of Mr. Wilkie Collins from the 
Continent. 


Mr. J. L. Toole will shortly return to the Gaiety Theatre with a 
mew comic drama by Mr. James Albery and a new burlesque by 
Mr. Robert Reece. 


A new adaptation of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” with Miss 
ennie Lee as the Marchioness, will be brought out at the Globe 
heatre when the run of ‘‘ Jo” is over. 


The case of Mr. J. Coleman was brought before the Court of 
Bankruptcy, Oct. 26, upon an application to continue an interim 
injunction restraining actions by creditors. The debtor, Mr. John 

oleman, described as of Beaufort House, Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, and of the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, theatrical manager, 
as presented a petition for liquidation, under which Mr. F. F. 
Buffen, accountant, has been appointed receiver. The liabilities 
mount to £4968, with assets estimated at £500, consisting of 
agreements for leases of the Queen’s Theatre and the Theatre 
Royal, York, a lease of the Lincoln Theatre, the scenery, 


machinery, and effects at the Queen’s Theatre, and Mr. Coleman’s 
urniture. 


The Marquis and Marquise de Caux (Mdme. Patti) recently 
pave a private party at the Hotel du Rhin, in Paris. According to 
alignani the celebrated diva sang with more voice and perfection 
han ever the serenade of Braga, accompanied by the author on the 
oloncello; the air from “ Aida,” ““O mia patria ;” Gounod’s 
‘Ave Maria,” accompanied by Malle. Castellan on the violin; the 
ir from ‘* Mignon,” ‘Connais-tu le pays ov fleurit l’oranger ;” 
nd the two songs by the Baroness de Rothschild, ‘Si vous n’avez 
en 4 me dire,” and “Je n’ose pas.” The tenor Urio sang with 
preat success, and Mdlle. Delaporte gave charmingly a recitation 
rom Lamartine. One of the principal attractions was the trio 
rom the ‘‘ Matrimonio Segreto.” The piece, the personages of 
hich are three sisters in Cimarosa’s opera, was admirably sung 


bY the ae sisters Patti—Adelina, Carlotta, and Amalia (Mdme. 
Strakosch). 


The Saturday Concerts at the Langham Hall have been very 
necessful. The programs have been at once good and popular: 
Pomprising excellent selections of songs, part-songs, and instru- 


mental pieces. The general execution reflects great credit on the 
onduetor, Dr. Bernhardt. 
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Mt ELCHO (Conrratro). 


THE COURT CIRCULAR. 


Miss Excuo, known in the musical world as a pianiste, has come out in the 
capacity of contralto. She sang last week at a concert held in the Store Street, 
Hall with much success, choosing Verdi’s ‘‘ Ernani involami,” the romance from 
** Mignon” (encored), Gounod’s “Le parlate d’amor,” and other pretty pieces. Miss 
Elcho can sing from D on the bass staff to B flat above the treble een, and she 
has been well trained in the Italian school of art, ‘Three re-calls at the end of 
the evening rewarded her efforts to please. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 

On April 26th Miss Elcho gave a concert at the Store Street Rooms, chiefly 
with the object of coming before the public as a contralto vocalist. Miss Elcho 
has long been known as a pianiste of great ability, and she now promises to take 
high rank as a vocalist, having a remarkably fine voice of full compass, which 
she uses with great taste, and a considerable power of expression. Her audience 


were much gratified, and we have little doubt that their favourable verdict will 
be more than endorsed in the future. 


THE ECHO. 
Miss Excuo sang several contralto songs agreeably. 


MUSICAL WORLD. 

Miss Exrcuo, who was formerly well-known as a pianiste, has aband 1 that 
instrument to devote herself to singing. She posseases a contralto voice ot good 
quality and extended range, and in the following pieces had ample scope to 
display her power—viz., Verdi's ‘‘ Ernani involami,” songs by Pinsuti and 
Sullivan, Gounod's ‘Le parlate d’amor” (Faust), and ‘‘Connais-tu le pays?” 
from Mignon. The last was encored, but Miss Elche gave in place of it the 
‘* Brindisi” from Lucrezia Borgia. 


THE HORNET. 
Miss Excno’s concert at Store Street was a decided success. She bas a fine 


contralto voice, and is an excellent musician. There is little reason to doubt that 
she will prove a valuable concert singer. 


THE CHOIR. 
Miss Etcno, who is achieving a success as a vocalist which promises to equal 
that which sbe has already gained as a pianiste, gave an attractive concert at the 
Music Hall, Store Street, on Wednesday evening. 


BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER. 

Miss Excno, already known as a pianiste, has decided to come before the 
public as a contralto vocalist. She is endowed with an organ of fine quality and 
great compass, ranging from D on the third line of the bass staff to B flat in alt. 
Miss Elcho sang *‘ Ernani involami” (transposed to G), ‘‘Le parlate «’amor”’ 
from Fanst ‘in B flat), a song of Mr. Sullivan’s, and the Romance from Miguon, 
for which, on a bis, Miss Flcho substituted the ‘‘ Brindisi” from Lucrezia Borgia, 
with other (and English) words. In Verdi’s air Miss Elcho sang from G below 
the lines to A, shook on D (fourth line), and ended on the high G. Three recalls, 
apart from the encore, attested the admiration of the audience. 

MUSICAL STANDARD. 

Muss Excuo, well known as a pianiste of merit, now comes forward as a con- 
tralto vocalist, and has every prospect of gaining a good reputation. ‘The voice is 
of full rich quality, and the range very extensive, from D on the third line of the 
bass stave tu B flat, or nearly three octaves ; great power of expression may also 
be recognised. Miss Elcho, who hs studied well, sang the cavatina fiom 
‘* Ernani,” ‘‘ Ernani involami,’’ M'gnon's Romance (Mignon) which was encored, 
the flower song from ‘‘ Faust,’’ Campana’s *‘ Ave Mariv,” and songs by Pinsuti 
and Sullivan. The music, of course, was transposed to suit the contralto register, 
Miss Elcho, on the encore, sang the “ Brindisi” from Lucrezia Borgia to old 
English words, and introduced cadeuces which were much applauded. ‘Three 
rounds of applause greeted Miss Elcho at the conclusion of the concert. 





Miss ELCHO begs that all communications, respecting engage- 
ments for Operatic Concerts, Soirées, or Lessons, be addressed 
104, Gower Street, W.C. 
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AERATED WATERS, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 
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A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH NO, 25, 


AUGUST, 1876. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 


Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 
25. The Opera Season of 1876.—Art Foundations. By Caartes Luny.— 
‘Blind Tom” at Home.—The Balfe Memorial.—Tale of a Skeleton.— 
Meeting of Drury Lane Renters.—Philharmonic Society.—Musical Union.— 
Roya! Academy of Music.—Distribution of Prizes.—Death of Mr. Ransford. 
—Concerts.—Drama.—Musical Progress.—The late Mr. Mudie.—Mr. Gye’s 
Warning to Investors.—French Critics.—American Church Choirs.—Her 
Majesty's Opera.—Royal Italian Opera.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace. 
—Royal Albert Hall.—Reviews of New Music, &¢c.—Miscellaneous.— 
Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


. The Wagner Demonstration.—Art Foundations. By Cuartzes Luyy.—Organ 
Concerts in New York.—Purcell’s Gravestone.—Re-opening of Chester 
Cathedral.—Minor Canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—New Publications :— 
“Medical Science in relation to the Voice and Masical Instruments.”— 
Tuckerman’s ‘‘Office for the Holy Communion.”—The Ring of the Nibelungen. 
—Another Musical Knight.—Notes.—Deans and Chapters and their Minor 
Canons.—Concerts.—The Drama,—Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. 
~Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace.—The Welsh National Eisteddvod.— 
The Birmingham Festival.—The Hereford Festival—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


Art Foundations: by Charles Lunn.—The Bands of New York.—Birming- 
ham Musical Festival.—-The Bells of St. Paul’s.—Hereford . Musical 
Festival.—Mr. Rosa at the Lyceum.—The Festivals.—Felicien David.—The 
late Canon Kingsley.—Dr. Hullah’s Report.—Royal Academy of Music.— 
Musical Pitch.—From Bayreuth to Wrexham.—Three Trombones.—Notes. 
—Bellini’s Remains.—The Drama.—Crystal Palace. —Alexandra Palace.— 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden.—Reviews of New Music, &c.— 
Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . ° e tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





7 SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-ip. 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—(Established 1794), 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
¥oreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. Ip 
direct communication with all the principal Continental — in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. ms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniurhs, and all kinds of New and Second. 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. ° 





( ; A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

e A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s, nett; 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett ; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
be -¢ hocnees J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, 





” T° GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele. 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses ia Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersedivg the minor in the last verse,” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E, 
WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


jer PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
—— of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L.,price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
= OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
READY. Vol. IL., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘‘ Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
- NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


I IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. II. 
4 of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONES. 





J. T. HAYES, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


AND 


5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 

and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, hat 

maintained its high character for a quarter of a wf and the flattering 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, Lablache, many of the 

and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No or Po 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J.T. HAYES. 





The Dignity of Service, and other Sermons. Especially addressed to 


SERVANTS. By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, Theological Associate of King’s College, London; Chaplain of the Dudley 
Stuart Home. 


The Church in Baldwin’s Gardens ; being a History of the First 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 35s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 


The Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation. 


By Rev. Dr. TRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 


The Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 


Chaldee, = Christian Antiquities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. 
postage, 6d. 


The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 


COMMON PRAYER; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in style on each page. Z'he Handsomest ‘ Altar Book” published. 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 


for every SUNDAY in the Year. Two Vols.. I., Advent to Whitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d. 
FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons, 6s,; postage, 6d, 


hurch Biographies. By Miss JoNES. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 
1. Life of S. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of 8. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of S. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


Lids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL, 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rey. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 4s.; postage 3d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. §. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


[he Fathers of the Church: being the Lives of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols. By the Author of * A Dominican Artist,” &. 15s. 


Lhe Scoohlboy Saint : a Sketch of the Infe of Decalogne de la Perrie. 


By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 


[he Royal Cradle, and other Carols. 


By 8. D. N., Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of S. Mary’s,”’ &c. 


What the Chimes Said. 


STORIES,” &c. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


Price 83s. ; 


With Four Photographs. 


2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (For Christmas.) 


By Miss Jones, Author of “ Church 


(A Christmas Story.) 


1 Inttle Life in a Great City. By Miss Jonzs. 


(4 Christmas Story.) 


hurch Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, 1s. each. In Hight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


Jur Childhood’s Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord’s Infe as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 


2s.; postage, 2d. 








London: J. T. HAYES, © 
Iyall Place, Eaton Square; and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Now Ready, No. 118, for NOVEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN |THE LIFE OF THOMAS~ LORD 
REVOLUTION. By THOMAS FROST, “ Author of “ The LYTTELTON (known as ** The Wicked Lord Lyttelton”), 
Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. In 2jvols. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “The Old Showman,” 


‘ ° “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” ‘The Life of th 

WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. man ALA. = 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. | . 

‘We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s essays.” — Era. THE D HW "ALE BL U TH, HEBDITCH’S 


aca te, sagen F oe etoterial | aed ne tee reading thom ctniy LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX. 


y . ’ . m™Troma : BROWN, Author of ‘‘ Gabriel Denver.”’ Edited by WILLIAM 

ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS. By Miss MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER, With 4 
ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of ‘Queens of Song,” &c. | Memoir and 2 Portraits. 
In vols. — ae ' aa Te F Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 

THE GREAT CANAL AT’ SUEZ: its | _ Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 
Political, Engineering, and Financial History. By PERCY | THE OLD SHO WMAN, and the Old 
FITZGERALD, Author of “The Life of David Garrick,” London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Halt. 
‘* The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. 


Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. &:. 
LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. | pieanct taken Aare ieee ter cable volum e, full of chatty x 
By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR | it at once.” —Era. * 
ARNOLD. In 1 vol., 8vo., price 12s. } One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 
Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, | The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. | Sweden and JK nay _—_ a — Can. 
CENURAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the | myrp aah me gh te ge Be . 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “A Hundred | THE LIFE AND T IMES OF p ALE‘. 
Years Ago,” ‘‘ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By (. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. 


** To cone ude, we inay say that this is the first and only book which gives a com- The lives of few Russian sovereigns de:erve to be more closely studied.” —Globe. 
prehensive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pall Mall Gazette. ** Without an; one trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of 8 co 


variety of read it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and 
UNOR!1 HODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of almost chequer in it might be made the subject of a coparate review."= 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE | Patt Mait Gazette. 


“WwW indeed, in devouring thi f this truly interesting volume- 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ‘“ Heterodox,” and | for "We sem than * *d ’ will be the method ‘of reading it by a per 
“ Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. above a certain age—to be li the days of our youth over again.”—Bell’ 


Weekly Messenger. 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: 8| 4,41. eown eve, withmanraut sca 
iii. . : be v " * y quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 
see rte ee LAMB KENNY, In} voly 8104 | 1 4VERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 


“A | t vol to ost interesting department of literature, the ; A 
mbanatare of the epee end the can." "Graph rd P including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 


a CONNECTED with TAVERNS COFFEE-HOUSES 
N list in England, i tist i country, had a greater hold on th . ’ H 
public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Palé Matt Gazette CLUBS, é&c, Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
HER FATHER’S NAME. By FLORENCE | 4 SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 


MARRYAT, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,’ YATES, Author of “ Black Sheep,” vinnie to Harness,” 

‘‘ Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. ae Progr Visg. ‘- The peorrinn © Sword,” “ A Waiting 
A WOMAN SCORNED. By KE. OWENS 5 20 Dar gy 5 5 

BLACKBURN, —- ee Ollie Ghost,” “ Philoso. | L2¢ FORTUNES of MAURI CE CRONIN. 

pher Push,” “ The Quest of the Heir,” &c. In 3 vols. By y M. L. KEXBY. 8 vols. ¥, 
THE SHILOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By | LOVE'S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEO 

JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of “Abel Drake's Wife.” ee ac ee en ee 

‘Hirell,” ‘* Martin Fuis,* ae. k vols. IS HE THE MAN? By the. Aueheil of 
"see pin Sa ° dag oS A T THES Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &e, a ie 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the SIGN OF THE SIE 


FLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
Authors of ‘Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 3 vols. ‘Golden Grain,” ‘ Bread-and- ‘Cheese and Kisses,” ** An 


) E LOVE HIM? By JAMES | ,_ Island Pearl,” &e. In 3 vols. 
’ Ag A C ‘The Romance of ea “ Under the WHIT ELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Red Dragon,” &c. In 8 vols. Author of “‘ A Rose in June,” &c.* In 8 vols. 
SATIS S aN 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, (as ce) HERINE STREET, STRAND. 


— 


In 2 vols., crown 8yo. 
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